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Y-This Summer 


with the aid of 


” ALL-BIBLE 


Graded Series of Sunday School Lessons 
CLARENCE H. BENSON, Editor-in-Chief 


NOW is the time to launch a strong offensive to keep boys and girls of you 
community close to GOD and His great book, the Bible, THIS SUMMER 
Your best ally is the ALL-BIBLE Graded Series of Sunday School Lessons— 
the series to which America is eagerly turning. | 
Here’s what present users say about it: “The 
find of a lifetime. Results are gratifying,” 
“Makes the inexperienced worker’s task sim- 
ple.” “The largest school we have had in five 
years,” “Learning Bible truths as never before,” 
“Best lessons I have used over a ministry of 30 
years.” 















Plan Your Campaign 
With This 
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Lessons in Line with the Times 


Lesson themes for the summer quarter, given below, show how practical and 
timely they are. Primary, Junior, Intermediate ages—the heart of your 
Sunday School—will learn from the struggles and triumphs of the Kings, 
» Prophets, and Bible heroes how God led his people to victory and how He will 
similarly lead us of America, whom Lincoln called “God’s almost chosen 
people,” if we will learn and follow His way. 





Keep your 
Sunday .. 
School 
open this 
summer. 
Win souls 
and have 
yourschool 
in smooth 
running 
order for fall. This 
is our VICTORY 

Program that more and more 
Sunday Schools are adopting. 
Over 300,000 copies of All- 
Bible Graded Series used 
last summer. 

















Covers Ail Departments 


BEGINNER SUBJECTS: Being Sorry for Sin: Driven from the Beautiful Garden, The Boy 
Who Ran Away (Prodigal son), The Man in the Tree (Zacchaeus) , Peter's Lie Forgiven. 
Growing Strong: Choosing Healthy Food (Daniel), Learning to Say “No” (Jeremiah 
and the Rechabites) . Growing in Kindness: Abraham Entertaining Guests, A Kind Uncle 
(Abraham and Lot), A King’s Kindness to a Lame Man, Jesus Helping a Blind Man. 
PRIMARY: The Voice from the Burning Bush, God's Power Shown to the Egyptians, The 
Israelites Delivered Out of Egypt, The Giving of the Law, The Two Brave Spies. Cross- 
ing the Jordan, The Fall of Jericho, The Promised Land, The Rechabites, Story of Job; 
God Ruling Over His Creation: Day and Night, Seedtime and Harvest. 

JUNIOR: The Kingdom Divided, King Ahab and Elijah, The Great Contest on Mount 
Carmel, Elijah Flees to Mount Horeb, Israel Defeats Syria, Ahab Gets a Vineyard, 
Elisha Begins His Work, Campaign against Moab, Naaman and Gehazi, Elisha at 
Dothan, Great Famine in Samaria, Downfall of Israel. 

INTERMEDIATE: The King Who Trusted God, Chief of the Prophets. The Last Good 
King, The Weeping Prophet. God's Watchman, The Great King God Used, Prime 
Minister of Babylon, The Girl Who Saved Her Nation (Esther), Leaders of Returning 
Exiles, The Priest Who Led a Reformation, The Prince Who Rebuilt the City Walls. 


SENIOR: Job Tested. His Three Conferences, Job Justified, His Peace Restored. Bible AcT NOW! TO ' 
Poetry: Loyalty to the Home, Good Advice for Youth, The Right Use of Time and 2 & bd 
Money. Friendship. Wisdom, Human Limitations, Precepts of Living, Song of Solomon. GET FREE OFFER 
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Practical’ in_ use, spiritual in tone, All Bible in content. Teacher's 
Manual, 25c. Pupil’s Manual, 10c each. 
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HERE IS ONE 
OF THE 


"| Most Amazing Introductory Offers 
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Push the Button! Presto— 
It’s filled, ready to go! 














tign A 
GUARANTEE 
OF LIFE 
SERVICE 
Visible ink 
supply 
gauge! 
Always 'tHiS £35 
much ink YOUR LAST 
there is? CHANCE TO 
GET THIS 
AMAZING 
OFFER ...IT 
CANNOT BE 
THIS BRAND NEW REPEATED. 
1942 MODEL ACT TODAY 
is Sent to You \ AND AVOID 
Practically on | DISAP- 
Approval! \ POINTMENT. 


We want you to test this amazing brand 
new fountain pen yourself. We want you 
to inspect it, fill it, write with it for ten 
A days. We want you to compare it with 
any other pen at any price. You are the 
judge .. . you alone decide. If you don’t 
agree you’ve made a real discovery, if 
you don’t say to yourself “How in the 
world can they do it?” ... If your friends 
don’t guess you paid as much as ten 
times the price you actually paid... 
simply return the pen and get your 
money back for the asking. 





THE PENMAN, 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lll. 


June 1942 


















Ever Made to CHRISTIAN HERALD Readers 


YOU MUST ACT NOW! THIS SENSATIONAL MONEY-SAVING, 
EXTRA-VALUE OFFER WILL NOT BE REPEATED! 


The nationally-known PENMAN recently introduced a brand new fountain 
pen. It’s the popular-shaped model, backed by a guarantee of life service and 
has most of the features formerly found only on high-priced pens. Because of 
the national emergency, the supply of rubber and steel for essential parts of 
this wonderful pen is limited and the stock of pens on hand must be closed 
out. So, through special arrangements, this nationally-advertised fountain 
pen is priced amazingly low to our readers for quick clearance. Regulation 
size, it is a real beauty. It has 14K. gold-plate military clip that meets army 
and navy regulations . .. visible ink supply gauge . . . 14K. gold-plate velvet 
smooth pen point that writes bold or fine, as you prefer. To fill this amazing 
fountain pen, just use the famous push-button filler. Instantly your pen holds 
enough ink to write thousands of words. The barrel is in the new, everlasting 
simulated pearl, beautiful and strong. You have your choice of a variety of 
pepular colors. For a wonderful guaranteed fountain pen like this you might 
expect to pay $2... $3... $4! At even $5, a year or so ago, this amazing 
fountain pen would have been a real bargain. 


FOR PROMPT ACTION . . . Your Full Name in Gold Letters 

- ea E Will Be Imprinted On Your Pen Free Of All Costs If You 
Mail The Coupon Now! 

Yes, the coupon below entitles you to one or two of these nationally adver- 
tised Push-Button Fountain Pens for only 69c (two for $1.25) ... and for 
prompt action your full name will be imprinted on your pens without charge! 
This is the one advertising bargain you can’t pass up! If you don’t have a 
fountain pen now, this is your chance to get a life service pen for only 69c and 
get your full name in gold letters imprinted on it free. But you must act prompt- 


ly. The supply, due to the national emergency, is definitely limited. Don’t wait 
—clip the coupon and mail it today sure. 
..~ Just Mail the 


SEND NO MONEY Coupon Today... 


Pay Postman On Guarantee of 100% Satisfaction or Your Money Back! 


Will you accept this friendly challenge? Will you send for this amazing value 
fountain pen on ten days’ trial? Are you willing to be convinced that a guar- 
anteed-for-life fountain pen need not be expensive? Then clip the coupon and 
mail it today. Send No Money! When your fountain pen arrives, deposit 69c 
for each pen you order (two for $1.25), plus postage charges. Then inspect your 
pen carefully. See how more easily it fills, how wonderfully neat it writes. Read 
the guarantee of life service that accompanies every pen. See your name im- 
printed in gold on your pen or pens. Then, if you don’t agree you’ve made a 
fountain pen discovery that may save you a great many dollars, if you aren’t 
so proud of your pen you want to show it to everyone, if you aren’t 100% satis- 
fied in every way, simply return the pen within ten days and get Your Money 
Back for the asking! Remember, this is an advertising offer only. Don’t expect 
to get this amazing pen value with your name imprinted free, for long. You 
must act right away. Clip the coupon... send for your beautiful, guaranteed- 
for-life, push-button fountain pen right now. The price is only 69c each, C.O.D. 
(two for $1.25). 


pr — CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! — ~ 


The Penman, 179 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 338, 10-DAY TRIAL COUPON 


Chicago, Il. 
Send (2) brand-new Push-Button Fountain Pens with names imprinted as checked below. On arrival 
I will deposit $1.25 plus postage with postman on understanding these pens are backed by a guarantee 
of life service. . . . also I may return pens for any reason within 10 days and get my money back. 


(Print Plainly) 


IMPRINT THESE NAMES FREE IMPRINT THESE NAMES FREE 
ON PENS ON MATCHING PENCILS 





1 Matching Automatic Pencil 39c 

01 Pen 69c 

(10 2 Pen and Pencil Sets $1.98 

CHECK (J)Green (1 Brown D Black 
COLOR: O Gray 0 Burgundy (Red) 

DC Send postpaid, enclosed find 6.............. 
If C. O. D., postage extra. | City 


Name 
(Print plainly) 


Address 
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Wren the robin swings on the blackberry briar, 
And the world is aflame with verdant fire; 

When the skylark soars from the meadow grass, 
As the dawn awakes and the shadows pass, 

To fill earth and heaven with glad rejoicing 

In the song of light that his heart is voicing, 

Then | am hearing the willows croon, 


“ ‘Tis June! ‘Tis June! ‘Tis June! ‘Tis June!”’ 


When the wild strawberries are turning red 

To the sun’‘s bold kiss, as the breezes tread 
Through ripening wheat and through blooming clover, 
That the pillaging bees are brawling over; 

When field and wood lift up to capture 

Their dreams in a frenzy of mystic rapture, 

The willows are telling the drowsy noon, 


“'Tis June! ‘Tis June! ‘Tis June! ‘Tis June!’’ 


Wren the sun goes down and the dusk is falling 
To a whippoorwill’s far plaintive calling 

From over the hill, where the shadows stir 

And wander in gardens of musk and myrrh, 

In gardens where Beauty amid the roses 

Keeps tryst with the dew, as the glad day closes, 
| hearken the willows tell star and moon, 


“ ‘Tis June! ‘Tis June! ‘Tis June! ‘Tis June!’ 


by Edgar Daniel Kramer 
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The Country Preacher Says: 


F WE didn’t have a great time Easter 

down in the old church in the woods! 
Who would have thought if you had 
Easter service with Communion in the 
afternoon at half past three you would 
have about twice as many people as you 
would in the forenoon! But that is the 
case and it all goes to show that there is 
no need of a church always having service 
at a certain traditional hour. The church 
was full, the entry was full and then we 
had plank and nail kegs up in the gallery. 
I helped out in Willimantic in the fore- 
noon and they gave me a lot of beautiful 
flowers to bring back to the church—what 
a Godsend!—and another reason for hav- 
ing church in the afternoon. 

In going about talking, the Preacher has 
a good deal of fun about the way mothers 
give babies just about everything but 
milk! It is claimed a calf would die on 
pasteurized milk—if not from natural 
causes one would think he would commit 
suicide rather than drink it! With such 
milk all sorts of juices have to be given. 
One man I rode with up in New York was 
going to raise 100 tons of beets to make 
beet juice for babies. I was in a house 
the other day where the mother was try- 
ing to force spinach down a little baby’s 
throat. How it did kick and yell. Of 
course it knew better than to take the 
stuff. The preacher tells them of a calf 
at the barn living on raw milk and its hair 
shines like a “good deed in a naughty 
world,’ and it grows like the national 
debt. That ought to be fast enough! 

Just as we were sitting down to supper 
the other night a car arrived and a woman 
brought in a perfectly beautiful cake— 
one of those kinder juicy like, that don’t 
choke you to death when eating. It was 
sort of a thank offering, for now she had 
a stove in which she could bake a cake to 
perfection. Someone brought the stove 
out here for me to give away and such a 
nice stove! It is tragic how many stoves 
are smashed up for junk that could do so 
much good. 

Did you know the second edition of 
the Country Preacher’s book was out? 
And now it can be had for $1.50. It has 
every word in it and all the pictures and 
the same beautiful ‘“‘jacket.” It amuses 
the audiences when the preacher tells 
them that the first edition was $2.75 and 
the second $1.50 and probably the next 
thing it will be given away with three 
cakes of sweetheart soap! The first edition 
was of 15,500 copies. I don’t know how 
many have been printed in the second. 

A lot of people up in Vermont take 
Christian Herald, and I am glad to hear 
they have had a good sugar season up 
there. In fact, judging from the weather 
down here in Connecticut, the sap must 
have run for some six weeks. We used 
to sell syrup for sixty cents a gallon and 
now I see it is $3.25 in the stores. The 
Preacher will be in Randolph, Vermont, on 
April 22nd, and look about for himself. He 
is getting forty bushels of seed potatoes 
to distribute round among his parishioners. 
We get the small size, fully certified and 
just as good if not better than the big 
ones. One year during the great depression 
the people down around the circuit raised 
over 1,000 bushels from seed we got from 
Vermont. 

George B. Gilbert. 
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THAT TAUGHT ME 
HOW TO GIVE 
AND RECEIVE 


ASSURED 


Nend for this 


SAME TIME! 
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little hook 
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Sounds impossible? Give and receive at the same time? 
Not at all—not when you read “A Gift That Lives?’ That’s 
the title of a little bock which has brought peace of mind 
and freedom from worry to thousands of men and women. 
You too may find in its pages just the Plan for you. Find 
out how you can receive an American Bible Society check 
regularly as long as you live—how you can at the same 
time further the work of distributing the Bible throughout 
the world. 

Annuity Agreements of the American Bible Society 
have proven a sound program for nearly 100 years and 
they stand today as firm and strong as ever. 

Every Christian should learn all the facts. Send for the 
booklet “A Gift That Lives”—send the coupon now! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


INCOME 





Please send me, without obligation, your booklet CH-66 
entitled “A Gift That Lives” 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
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ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


Question: 

We are hearing a great deal today 
about discrimination in hiring workers, 
particularly Jews and colored workers. 
What is the attitude of the Government? 


Answer: 

Demands that no man be denied a job 
because of race, creed, or age have been 
published throughout the country. In 
spite of this fact, discrimination in war 
industry training appears to be acute. 
Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean, who is chair- 
man of the President’s committee on 
Fair Employment Practice so affirms. 
This committee is investigating policies 
and practices in training war workers. 
Dr. MacLean states that present com- 
plaints come particularly from Negroes 
and Jews. His committee adds that in 
the Southeastern area especially many 
persons are being denied training oppor- 
tunities which are supported by Federal 
Funds and that this denial is because of 
race or color and that it definitely slows 
production. Such a condition is intoler- 
able in face of the fact that there is a 
growing scarcity of skilled workers. 
There are jobs right now in existing 
plants, as well as plants under construc- 
tion. The Republican National Commit- 
tee adopted a resolution recently to the 
effect that “discrimination against Ne- 
gro citizens in industry, in labor and in 
the armed services” were “wrongs under 
the Constitution.” The condition must 
be remedied immediately. 


Question: 

What is the greatest newspaper in 
America? A Chicago journal answers by 
announcing that it is the greatest news- 
paper in the world. Do you agree? 


Answer: 

I have read it and I do not agree! Two 
newspapers are in my opinion by all 
journalistic tests first in America—the 
Christian Science Monitor and the New 
York Times—and of these two I give 
first place to the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. The spirit, the editorial and jour- 
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nalistic genius creating this journal leave 
me no alternative than to name it first. 
Also, it is not a propaganda publication, 
There is never more than one brief Chris. 
tian Science article and generally that 
must be labeled just “Christian.” 


Question: 

What do you think of the bill in Con- 
gress to establish the first volunteer 
Women’s Auziliary Corps? 


Answer: 

Well, it is not so much what I think 
that matters as what the woman thinks. 
Public opinion among women is found to 
go beyond the proposal for a Volunteer 
Corps and to favor conscription of single 
women between the ages of 21 to 35 for 
war work. The Gallup poll for March 
27th shows 69% in favor, 23°% against 
and 8% undecided—that is a four to one 
favorable vote. Certainly this is not 
man’s idea, for the men voted only 59% 
for such conscription or 10% below the 
woman’s vote. I believe that all men 
and women should be enrolled and their 
training and experience registered. Such 
a registration would not only strengthen 
America, but it would protect and honor 
the vital interests of women, the home, 
and society. 


Question: 

Our pastor recently invited any who 
would accept Christ and unite with the 
church to come forward. Later one per- 
son of influence said to the pastor, “We 
will not stand for much of this—this is 
not an evangelistic church.” Do you 
think a non-evangelistic church is a safe 
place in which to live and die? 


Answer: 

I extend a similar evangelistic invita- 
tion in every service and it has the 
unanimous support of my officers and 
congregation. No, I would not live i 
such a church as you describe. I would 
do my utmost to help it become evangel- 
istic and if eventually I failed in this, | 
would find another church. 
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Question: 

What about the whisperers of informa- 
tion who, in public places, may be over- 
heard? I know that some who work in 
Jactories where vital processes are turned 
out are the most guilty. Is this not likely 
to do much harm? 


Answer: 
A Philadelphia newspaper has referred 


‘to these people as “blab-mouth” Amer- 


icans. Recently one of them speaking 
carelessly in a taproom released infor- 
mation on an Atlantic convoy that might 
have resulted disastrously to thousands 
Americans. These “blab- 
mouth’? Americans should be treated as 
they deserve. But each of us should be 
careful not to qualify for the discrimina- 
tion. 


of young 


Question: 

What do you think of the proposal of 
a Senator that the United States estab- 
lish a national lottery? 


Answer: 

What I think could not be put into 
words that would pass the censor! The 
proposal is infamous. Everything con- 
sidered, it is just about the all-time “low” 
for the Senate of the United States. Cer- 
tainly, it will never pass nor will it have 
serious support. Thank God the nation 
has few representatives of this quality in 
high places. 


Question: 

Do you believe that it is possible to 
read the mind? I have been urged to 
take a course in mind reading, phrenol- 
ogy; but my friends advise against it. 
What do you advise? 


Answer: 

I would listen to my friends unless the 
one asking the question has very decisive 
reasons for doing otherwise, and the fact 
he asks the question indicates that he 
does not have such reasons. 

There are other branches of study that 
promise more. I am sure I would not 
care to acquire the ability to read minds 
—I have enough trouble now! 

A London clergyman is said to have 
spent a great amount of effort in bring- 
ing together two elderly ladies who had 
been estranged for years. In their pas- 
tor’s study, they shook hands, but, alas, 
they had finished only to begin. “Mrs. 
Taylor,” said one, “I wish you all you 
wish me.” And the reply, of course, 
renewed the feud, “Well,” snapped Mrs. 
Taylor, “who is saying mean _ things 
now?” 


Stay away from that course, my friend! 
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“He that dwelleth in the secret olace of the Most High 


Shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty” .<s::0; 
se 


tion, families and _ indi- 
viduals are 
dwell in God’s_ secret 
place. With the aid of 
the little family devo- 
tional, The Secret Place, 
more and more are now 
having uplifting daily 
devotions in their homes 
and in the camps. Families, especially 
where there are children, find The Secret 
Place a source of daily comfort and 
inspiration along with the Bible. 


Over a Quarter-Million Copies 


From a humble start of 12,000 copies, 
three years ago, over a quarter-million 
copies of this popular devotional now go 
out, each quarter, as a guide to daily 
Bible reading! Its amazing acceptance 
has had God’s own blessing. 
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Each issue contains a Scripture selec- 
tion for the day, a key verse, and a 
human-interest story, simply told, illustra- 
tive of the theme. Short prayer sugges- 
tions, meditations, etc., are included in its 
96 pages. 


July-September Quarter Now Ready 

In the July-September quarter, now 
available, are devotions of special interest 
at this season; also prayers and medita- 
tions appropriate for service men. 


For Spiritual Power 


Use The Secret Place to begin your own 
daily meditations. Read it with your fam- 
ily assembled. Give a copy to your Sun- 
day school pupils and others in your 
church. Leave a copy in the homes and 
hospitals you visit. Mail a copy each 
quarter to a list of friends, 


“Send Us More of Those Splendid Devotional Booklets !’’ 


—WRITE THE BOYS AND THEIR CHAPLAINS IN CAMP 





Gentlemen : 


% For every dollar you send to The 
Secret Place Service Men’s Fund, 
we will mail, postpaid, to one of the 
U. S. Service Camps, 20 copies of 
The Secret Place, in a container as 
shown, for free distribution. 
$1.00, $2.00, $5.00, or whatever you 
can. The need is great! 
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BUILD OR MODERNIZE OUR CHURCE 


by E. M. CONOVER, Director 


Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture 


GREAT many church building, decorating and moderniza- 
tion committees seem to be in doubt as to what can be 
done and what cannot be done in these times. As long 

as the government rules are adhered to strictly there can be no 
criticism of anyone for planning and carrying out improvements 
or repairs on their church plant. Below we list some of the 
questions which have been asked recently. We do not pretend 
to speak for the War Production Board nor can we guarantee 
that the rules will not change, particularly as regards metals. 
The answers, however, are based on the most recent orders 
issued by the War Production Board and current experience in 


the field. 

Question: Is all construction forbidden? 
Answer: No. 

Question: Can we build a new church? 


Answer: Not if the cost is more than $5,000, unless vou get 
special permission through the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion in your district. (Hereafter referred to as FHA.) 


Question: How can we find out where the FHA in our district 
is located? 


Answer: We will be glad to send you this information. Address 
Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture, 297 4th Ave- 
nue, New York, enclosing self-addressed, stamped envelope 
or Most card. 


Question: How can such permission be obtained? 


Answer: It may be secured through application to the FHA on 
forms PD200 and PD200-a. A detailed and accurate list of 
all material required for construction must accompany the 
application. 


Question: What factors govern such permission? 


Answer: The supply of critical materials in the area and the 
need of the applicant. For instance—if your church has been 
destroyed by fire or other cause, you stand a good chance of 
getting permission to rebuild. If you want to build a new 
church to replace the one still in service, chances for permis- 
sion are poor. Again: if you can build without using the 
vitally critical materials, can use substitutes for the metals 
needed by the Armed Forces, you may receive permission to 
begin construction. 


Question: Who knows about such substitutes? 
Answer: Your architect should. 
Question: Can we remodel our chancel? 


Answer: Yes, if the total cost including architect’s fees does 


Nau? 


not exceed $5,000. This answer applies to all nonresidentia! 
building or repairs. (On residences the limit is $500.) 


Question: Do we need permission of the FHA to begin con- 
struction? 


Answer: No, if the cost does not exceed $5,000. Be sure, how- 
ever, of your source of materials needed. Even permission of 
the War Production Board does not guarantee any priority 
or supply of materials. 


Question: Can we use wall boards (Nu-Wood, Celotex, ete.) 
for improvement of acoustics? ~ 


Answer: Yes, if the total cost does not exceed $5,000. 


Question: Can we use wall boards for making partitions to give 
us added rooms? ; 


Answer: Yes. Wall board seems to be one of the materials in 
good supply and not so likely to come under curtailment 
orders. 


Question: Is there any rule against redecorating our present 
church—using such materials as paints, draperies or wall 
board? 


Answer: No restriction on paint or draperies and not likely on 
wall board. 


Question: Can we get a new heating plant? 


Answer: If your present plant is worn out or is destroyed by 
fire or other causes, you can buy a new one—provided you 
can find a dealer who can supply it. 


Question: Is floor covering, such as linole 1m or carpets, avail- 
able? 


Answer: Yes. Certain types of good linoleum are available, 
and also damp-proof and other linoleum tile. Carpets are 
still available, but in limited quantities and styles. 

Question: What is the situation on furniture and church pews? 

Answer: There are no restrictions on wooden furniture. 

Question: Can we get stained glass windows? 

Answer: Yes. Consult your architect on this. 

Question: How about a new roof? 


Answer: There are no restrictions on most types of roofing. 
Probably copper for valleys and downspouts is unavailable 
but excellent plastic substitutes are now on the market. 


Question: Is it permissible to buy a church organ now? 
Answer: Yes, if your dealer can make delivery. 
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TOMORROW: And now we have—a 
revolution. Right here at home we have 
it, in personal habits and in our way of 
living and in our few 
years ago most of us would have laughed 
out loud at the suggestion that what an 
ex-paperhanger from Vienna and a So- 
calist from Milan were thinking could 
have any possible relation to our living; 
but now we know that these two have 
upset the lives and living of every last 
one of us. 

Here’s what’s in store for us, accord- 
ing to those supposed to know, in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere: 


businesses. A 


Gas rationing is no bluff; this summer 
or fall it will extend over the whole coun- 
try. Probably five gallons per week per 
car. There’s enough gas to go ‘round; 
but there isn’t enough transportation. 

Those in charge of tire rationing aren't 
kidding, either. 3000-4000 miles next 
vear may be set as your driving limit. 
Doctors, health, service—maintenance— 
repair workers, ministers, salesmen, col- 
lectors, a few others, will get priorities. 
When your car gets down to three tires, 
your car may be forced to lay up—with 
government requisitioning the three tires, 
paying for them, giving them to others 
who need them more than you do. 

Milk, grocery, bread and laundry de- 
liveries may be pooled; electric power 
may be rationed. Plan for next year 
may include setting clocks ahead two 
hours (Wow!). More women will be em- 
ployed in war production, and the 45-64 
men who registered last month will be 
urged to volunteer for manual jobs. 

Aye—we’re in a war. 


_ BLOC: We're pretty happy this morn- 
ng, thank you, after reading a letter 
written in answer to the letter we printed 
in May, in re “That Bloc.” The May 
tpistle, you may remember, quoted a 
(farmer) reader who quoted prices of 
51.95 per hundred pounds for calf on the 
hoof, and $37.00 per hundred pounds 
lor beefsteak on the table. Writes our 
latest objector: 
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“The man who wrote that letter said 
nothing about the soup bones and ham- 
burger that was probably sold at the 
same time for $20 per hundred pounds. 
He said nothing about the fact that al- 
most half a critter dresses away when it 
is butchered. He said nothing about the 
fact that there was only a small amount 
of certain kinds of beefsteak on 
the large beeves. 

“Don't that the fellow 
that wrote to you might have been orte 
of the boys still trying to employ a 
man for a dollar a day and his keep, 
while he takes $12 and $15 for his mar- 
ketable stuff? You comment also 
that approximately one-third of the 
farm families of the nation are living on 
standards of living so low as to make 
them slum families. Did you ever watch 
one of these families day in and day 
out letting their work go and just sit- 
ting around? . .. Well, I like to read 
your editorials, anyway.” 


even 


you suppose 


Don’t go throwing rocks at me_be- 
cause of what he writes. I’m done with 
this argument, anyway. I just put this 
in to get the last word. 


SOLDIERS? More than 5.000 Tennes- 
seans have been rejected by the U. S. 
Army for illiteracy. Good old Sergeant 
York wants them in a battalion of his 
own. Says the*Sergeant: “Give me those 
Kentucky and Tennessee riflemen that 
the Army says are illiterate . They 
are crack shots. They are the best sol- 
diers in the world.” 

He'll probably not get them, any more 
than Teddy Roosevelt could get that 
volunteer regiment he asked for in 1917. 
What interests us here is his statement 
that they would make the best soldiers 
in the world. Granting their courage 
and their marksmanship, it seems to us 
that modern war calls for something 
more. The smartest men will win—the 
ones who get there first with the newest 
weapon, the fastest plane. 

That’s the worst of war: it wants only 
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the fit. A man might be a crack shot 
with a Tennessee squirrel-rifle, but the 
trouble is that we're fighting this war 
with tanks and flying fortresses, and 
not with squirrel rifles. Sorry, Sergeant. 


RECORD: With 20,000 fewer locomo- 
tives and 600,000 fewer freight cars than 
they had in the first days of World 
War I, the railroads of the U.S.A. this 
year shattered all their freight-carrying 
records and next year they expect to do 
twelve to fifteen per better 
that! 

Trucks on the highway are responsible 
for this; the trucks haul a great 
part of the American farm and factory 
output, releasing the boxecars for other 
work. 


cent than 


now 


Cooperation of the shippers in 
avoiding the use of boxcars for storage 
has also helped. 

But—what will happen to those trucks 
if and when tires become really scarce in 
this country? What will the railroads 
do then with all their extra passengers 
and freight? This may constitute a ma- 
jor crisis, before the war is done. Keep 
a sharp eye on it. 


LEADER: Wendell L. Willkie may have 
his ups and downs, but when he got the 


Republican National Committee to 
adopt a_ resolution which means the 
death of Republican isolationism, he 


demonstrated at least two things: one is 
that he can take it and bounce back, and 
the other is that he is still a Republican 
leader to be reckoned with, whatever his 
ups or his downs. 


The resolution is significant: recogniz- 
ing that the United States has an obli- 
gation to join other independent nations 
in trying to build the four freedoms into 
reality, it lifts many an embarrassed 
Republican out of a bad spot. Those 
Republicans who have been outstanding 
isolationists and who are running for of- 
fice this year welcomed that resolution 
with a smile; they can be Republican 
all-outers now! 
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“Students” of the Training School for Army Chaplains, which has been opened at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind. Here prospective Chaplains receive four weeks‘ training before being 


assigned to a regiment or a post 


One leader, however, found himself 
blitzed by the turn of events. He is 
Colonel Robert R. McCormick, diehard 
of the diehards, isolationist par excel- 
lence, who only a week before the resolu- 
tion was passed read Mr. Willkie out 
of the party in a Chicago Tribune edi- 
torial. Where now, Colonel? 


C.A.P.: The American public was 
promised a decrease in tanker sinkings 
off the East Coast—and got it. Just as 
many tankers sailed this month as sailed 
last, but the Axis subs got fewer and 
fewer of them as the days wore on. 

There are three reasons for it. One is 
that naval vigilance is increasing, and 
naval forces are being enlarged. Reason 
No. 2 is the Civil Air Patrol, which now 
patrols the coast hunting subs. More 
than one U-boat has closed in for the 
kill, got all set to let go the torpedoes— 
and gone suddenly into a crash dive when 
the annoying roar of a civilian pilot’s 
plane was heard overhead. There are 
now some 42,000 civilians flying with 
C.A.P., all over the country, doing every- 
thing from sub hunting to towing tar- 
gets for Army antiaircraft to shoot at. 
Among them are 4,000 women, of whom 
1,500 are pilots! 


PLANES: The United States govern- 
ment isn’t talking for the benefit of the 
enemy. Hence, the news of what really 
happened in Java has not yet been 
broadcast. But a few little items that 
have leaked through may give you a hint 
or two: 

Dr. Hubertus J. van Mook, Lieuten- 
ant Governor General of the Nether- 
lands Indies, estimates that “about for- 
ty” American bombers took part in the 
battle for Java. Three quarters of these 
were lost in the air or on the ground; it 
seems they had little or no fighter pro- 
tection. 

Fighters to protect them were sent to 


Java—in the hold of the ill-fated carrier 
Langley. That’s something to be sorry 
about, yet van Mook says that even if 
they had gone through, the end would 
have been the same. Even a crammed 
Langley hold couldn’t have overcome the 
Japanese superiority in the air. That 
may give you a hint of how many planes 
we'll need to win in the Pacific. 


ABROAD 


FRANCE: The butcher’s boy from 
Chateldon is at the helm in France. 
Grown to manhood (?) now, Pierre 
Laval uses his fingers as a fork when 
he eats, and his fork as a toothpick. He 
is crafty, cruel, traitorous and determined 
that France shall cooperate with Ger- 
many, and he is the most despised man 
in all France. 

Hitler waited long to appoint Laval, 
and with good reason. Poor old Petain, 
now pushed aside by the butcher’s boy, 
was made to order for Hitler up until a 
few months ago, when sabotage got be- 
yond control. (Since the fall of France, 
74 steel foundries have been sabotaged, 
18,000 German trucks destroyed, 30 am- 
munition dumps blown up, 185 trains 
derailed.) Petain was not 100% _ pro- 
Hitler, but he was old enough to be 
handled easily—and besides, he was still 
something of a Frenchman with some- 
thing of a grip on the hearts of his 
countrymen. But now that is not enough. 
Sabotage rises. The Commandos are 
coming. Hitler must have an iron hand 
—and he has it in Laval. 

Laval bases all his hopes on a Nazi 
invasion of Britain. If Britain is not 
whipped, he admits that “the hangman 
will quickly take care of me.” 


We hazard a prediction. Laval wil] not 
be hung when the British win. He wil] 
be liquidated by a Frenchman before 
that can happen. 


ATLANTIC: As summer deepeuis the 
ship-sinkings in the Atlantie will he care- 
fully tabulated. One unofficial tabula- 
tion to date says that ships lost since 
January first were worth $48,000,000: 
lost cargo claims came to $25,000,000: 
total, $73,000,000. This is $17,000,000 
more than the premiums paid and it 
almost wiped out all marine-insurance 
profits for the last twenty-two years. 

On the other side is this: lease ship- 
ments to the British totalled two and 
one-half billion dollars up to March 31st, 
and now averages $400,000,000 per 
month, And lend-lease aid to Russia has 
jumped from $400,000,000 in February 
to $600,000,000 in March. : 

In other words, ships are getting 
through. We will not know how many 
until the war is over, but in view of 
these figures, it certainly looks like “more 
and more.” Admiral Stark says the sub- 
marine menace in the Atlantic is being 
increasingly reduced. 


AIR POWER: At the start of the war 
in the Pacific, the Allies had less than 
1500 combat planes, and they were scat- 
tered along such a long line that they 
could work only in small groups. By 
concentrating on those small groups the 
Japanese could wipe out one at a time 
and establish air superiority; the Japa- 
nese always managed to have more planes 
at the given spot than the Allies. 

But as the Japanese lines stretch, the 
picture becomes different. There are very 
few Japanese planes now over the Philip- 
pines. Over Australia, and over New 
Guinea, the Allies have a definite su- 
periority; the only spot where the Japa- 
nese rule the skies is over Burma and 
the Bay of Bengal. And Japan is losing 
fighters and bombers at a rate Japan 
never expected. 

Over Tokyo, during the American 
raids, the Japanese air defenses were piti- 
fully inadequate. The loss of only nine 
out of sixty raiding planes is significant: 

Increasingly, from now on, Japan will 
be fighting a defensive war. Increasingly, 
Allied flyers will be going after that pro- 
ductive machinery. When that machinery 
goes, Japan folds up, 


INDIA: Japan must move across India 
to reach the Near East, by land. To 
some strategists that seems easy, to others 
dangerous. 


Since the Cripps conference folded, it 
would seem that India is easy prey for 


the invaders. Divided at home, the 
Indians hardly have the morale to resist 
the hitherto irresistible Japanese. There 
are ten million men and maybe more 1 
India who would fight, and they are the 
best fighters in the world. But can they 
fight with broomsticks? India is not 
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equipped for war, and she probably can- 
not equip herself in time. Yet two things 
stand in her favor: space and time. 

India is an enormous country; an in- 
yading army going in there would lose 
contact with the invading base as com- 
pletely as Sherman lost it when he dis- 
appeared into Georgia. The invaders 
might not meet any worth-while armed 
resistance, but they would meet a guerrilla 
warfare quite as bad as the Germans met 
in Russia. And one further question in- 
trigues US: what is there in India that 
would make an invasion worth while, in 
resources? Japan has everything now 
that India can give her. Only a joining 
of her forces with the Germans coming 
East can tempt her and Japan knows 
that even if she got across India, she 
would meet the most furious resistance of 
the war when she struck the Near East. 

India may be invaded, but we are 
tempted to believe that once Burma has 
been quieted, Japanese troops and ships 
will turn in another direction: perhaps 
toward Siberia. 


RUSSIA: All quiet on the Russian 
front this month. We read of a big push 
by the Russians near Moscow, as we go 
to press, but it may be propaganda. The 
Russians have gained little; the Germans 
have gained nothing. Stalemate? 

Hitler’s announcement in his anything- 
but-cheerful speech in Berlin, to the effect 
that the Germans must face another 
winter in Russia, is packed with dyna- 
mite. The Russians, who have been 
“annihilated” so many times, are. still 
there! And while Mr. Hitler “holds” 
them on the Eastern Front, he must 
keep a clear eye on the British to the 
West. The constant pounding of the 
Channel ports and the suburbs of Paris 
is bad enough; when the RAF wipes out 
huge supply bases in Scandinavia and 
takes close-ups of the Tirpitz hiding in 
Norway, Der Fuehrer must shiver. And 
when the RAF bites deep into the Rhine- 
land and even drops bombs within hear- 
ing-distance of Berchtesgaden—ah me, 
then the war is getting close to home. 

We predicted an offensive in Russia 
this summer. We stick to that. But 
please hurry, Hitler, or we'll be wrong 
again! 


_ ROME: Alas, Italia! Il Duce, trem- 
bling, plans a purge. Italian officers and 
men in Libya grow more and more re- 
entful at the loss of position and com- 
mand to the Germans, who had to step 
to stop a rout. There is hunger in 
Naples and Rome. Mussolini is sum- 
moned like any vassal to hear the com- 
mands of his master at Berlin. And Mr. 
Ciano has dropped out of sight com- 
pletely, 

Italy is done. Italy has already lost 
the war, and Italy would give anything 
to get out of it. We pity Italy, for we 
lve it. There are no finer people in 
Europe than the Italians, no people ever 
more tragically misled. An Empire they 
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never wanted has disappeared, evapo- 
rated. A war they never wanted to fight 
has gone against them. And tomorrow 
and tomorrow and tomorrow they shall 
have to pay for it! If you want the 
perfect illustration of the asininity of war 
—here it is! 


CORREGIDOR FALLS: After twenty- 
eight days of ceaseless bombardment from 
the air and from the land forts on both 
sides of Manila Bay, gallant Corregidor 
has succumbed to the inevitable. Its 
eventual fall has always been a certainty: 
that it has held out so long against such 
overwhelming odds is the only surprise. 
Its resistance has been called by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt “one of the most heroic 
chapters in our history.” And it was just 
that. Gen. Wainright and the 7,000 
soldiers and civilians on the island are 
probably now Japanese prisoners. 

With the fall of Corregidor, coupled 
with the tottering of China the loss of 
Burma and the serious threat to India, 
the gravity of the situation in the Pacific 
is brought home to us Americans as never 
before. It will take every ounce of our 
strength to dislodge and overcome the 
arrogant Japanese. It used to be said, 
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A GRAVE NO ONE WILL MOURN 


boastfully, that “we’ve got the men, and 
we've got the ships, and we've got the 
money too.” We shall need them. 


BUT THE BRITISH SEIZE MADAGASCAR: 
A much -needed ray of light amidst the 
general gloom in those parts is the seizure 
of Madagascar by British troops, sup- 
ported by warships and planes. As large 
as Texas, and well supplied with air bases, 
etc., this great island, lying directly across 
the sea route to India and China, would 
have greatly hampered, if it did not put 
an end to supplies and troops sent to 
the Orient by England and the United 
States. For it to have fallen into Japa- 
nese hands would have been therefore a 
real disaster; and that is just where it 
would have fallen had the unspeakable 
Laval been allowed to dispose of it. The 
French are resisting the British, but their 
forces in Madagascar are small, and it 
seems probable that the invaders can 
hold it. 

As we go to press, news comes of the 
apparent checking of the Japanese ad- 
vance into China, and the smashing vic- 
tory of the United Nations Pacific fleet. 
Though the gloomy picture has been 
brightened somewhat. 
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COURAGE: When the heroes of the 
faith in these days are finally listed in 
history’s book, there will be many names 
that are Norwegian. The name Berg- 
grav, we believe, may stand high, if not 
first, on the list, for when it comes to 
pure unadulterated, breathless Christian 
courage, the leading Bishop of the Nor- 
wegian State Church becomes a shining 
light. He has made his name a syno- 
nym for courage just as Quisling has be- 
come a synonym for cowardice. 

Bishop Berggrav, according to the in- 
formation we have, is in a concentration 
camp as we go to press. Eleven hundred 
Norwegian pastors have resigned their 
churches, and less than sixty pastors are 
left who support the Quisling regime. 
They, too, may all land in concentra- 
tion camps—or worse. They have formed 
a Pastoral Church which doubtless will 
receive more than one Nazi blow before 
gallant Norway is rescued. 

It is so over here in 
America, to talk of “guarding the faith,” 
but the real guarding is being done in 
Norway, under fire. 


easy for us, 


Never, never has 
there been such a display of the courage 
which Christ. Never has the 
church world been so thrilled as it is now, 


Was in 


as it contemplates the amazing spectacle 
of this handful of Christian soldiers 
standing firm against the Nazi hordes 
who simply cannot understand such fear- 
Fools they are for Christ’s 
world needs a lot more of 


lessness. 
sake: the 
them. 


TREND BACK: Probably no social ex- 
pert and prophet in America speaks with 
more authority than Eduard C. Linde- 
man of the New York School of Social 
Work. Last week Prof. Lindeman said 
this: 

“There is a definite ‘hback-to-religion’ 
trend in the field of Social Science to- 
day. Social workers, for instance, are 
paying more attention to the religious 
implications of their job than ever be- 
fore.” Reviewing some conversations we 
have had with social workers on the sub- 
ject of religion, that is quite a state- 
ment! 

Prof. Lindeman goes on: “If the Prot- 
estant churches hope to have a say in the 
post-war reconstruction period, they 
must take immediate steps to reclaim 
their lost sheep.” And, thinking of the 
sort of men needed both for the war and 
the reconstruction, he asks, “What other 
fields of endeavor have produced = such 
men as Berggrav, Von Galen and Nie- 
moeller?” 


PICTURES: Once upon a time the 
churches fought the movies; there were 
even some churches. ‘way back there, 
that fought stereopticon slides as instru- 
ments of the devil. All that is passing: 
now we read of sixteen Protestant pub- 
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lishing houses pooling their energies to 
provide a Religious Film Association in 
New York City to serve as a nation- 
wide motion picture distributing unit 
and clearinghouse for films and_ slides. 

The Association will set up headquar- 
ters in New York and expects to issue a 
catalogue listing more than 250 motion 
picture titles, in the near future. De- 
nominations represented include North- 
ern and Southern Baptists, American Lu- 
therans, Disciples, Presbyterians (U. S. 
and U.S.A.), United Brethren, Con- 
eregational-Christian, United Lutheran, 
Church of the Brethren, Methodist, 
Evangelical Lutheran, United Danish 
Lutheran, Evangelical and Reformed, 
Protestant Episcopal and Church of 
God. 

Well, it’s time we had this. 


© Kenneth Rogers 


Dr. Edward Randolph Carter, for sixty years 
pastor of Friendship Baptist Church, the oldest 
Negro Baptist Church in Atlanta. On April 11th 
Dr. Carter was honored by both races in a 
great mass-meeting in the municipal auditorium. 
It is believed that he holds the record for con- 
tinuous service in one pastorate 


BELLS: A churchman in Germany has 
written ea “farewell to the bells.” 
Church bells, which have been requisi- 
tioned by the government for war pur- 
poses. The letter reads in part: 

“The departure of the bells means for 
us Christians much more than a loss of 
metals or of an accustomed melodious 
sound. They belonged to us and among 


just 


us, just as do the towers from which 
they pealed forth, often for centuries, 
like voices from the beyond. They woke 
us, they spoke for us, they were our sig- 
nals and our watchmen, our Christmas 
eivings and memorials, our preachers and 
symbols. . . . They saw many splendid 
old things collapse in weakness .. . They 
saw human wisdom constantly becom- 
ing mixed with folly, error and mad- 
ness ... Called to serve the holy, it was 
only when unholy things came near them 
that they vielded—yielded to force!” 
Well said, Sir! 


PLANNING: We've said in this column 
long ago that never before, in the midst 
of war, has America planned so earnestly 
for the peace that was to follow the war, 
An item in this month’s news verifies 
that: there are today more than 100 goy- 
ernmental and private agencies and com- 
mercial concerns throughout the U. S. en- 
gaged in planning for the postwar era, 
And the list is far from complete. 

Two angles of the report interest us, 
One is that so far as the commercial in- 
vestigators are concerned, they seem 
worrried to keep alive, after the peace, 
the system of free private enterprise that 
we have now. To put it bluntly, they 
fear the rise of Socialism with the peace. 
And all the planners, commercial or 
clerical or whatnot, are basing their 
plans and investigations on one assump- 
tion: that of a victory for the democra- 
cies. An Axis victory doesn’t interest 
them at all. 

They are wise. There’s no sense in 
trying to plan anything based on an 


Axis New Order. 


RELIGIOUS TRENDS: When a religious 
poem appears in Christian Herald it is 
not news. When one occupies two full 
pages in a secular magazine like Col- 
lier’s it is news. Recently the World’s 
Heavyweight Champion, Joe Louis, when 
introduced at Madison Square Garden 
arose and said, “We will win the war 
because we are fighting on God's side.” 
Carl Byoir, the famous publicist, prompt- 
ly wrote a long poem entitled “Joe 
Louis Has Named the War.” We rec- 
ommend that you dig up ten cents and 
buy the May 28rd issue of Collier's. 

Along this same line we quote the 
words of Miss Daisy Bacon, who is the 
editor of three publications for glamor 
girls and boys. “In the record of our 


sales we learn the desire of the public. 
Through these mediums we have found, 
in recent months especially, a decided 
hunger to express and to rediscover the 


old) fundamental truths which were 
taught us as children. It seems. that 
more people than ever are seeking thie 
guiding hand, the counseling voice, the 
sheltering arm; they are turning again 
to the Great Creator.” 


HERE AND THERE . . . Minister in Car- 
bondale, Pa., takes job as machinist in 
addition to his clerical duties. . . . Quak- 
ers will operate a score of work camps. 
civilian training seminars and peace serv- 
ice seminars in 13 states and in Mexico 
this spring and summer. . Jacob J. 
Stein, founder of Beth Israel Synagogue 
in Fayetteville, N. C., died and_ left 
$500 to the Fayetteville Ministers Un- 
ion, which is 100% Protestant. . . . More 
than $9,000,000 in gifts was distributed 
to Methodist colleges and universities 
in 1941... . Two of Jehovah's Witnesses 
have already been arrested under Mis- 
sissippi’s new iron-clad law against 
preaching agin’ the government, the law 
of which we warned some time back. 
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BIG LITTLE BOOK: Again we are glad 
to call attention to the booklet, “Alcohol 
—Its Physiological Effects and Their So- 
cial Consequences.” This invaluable work, 
prepared by Mary L. Reed, a registered 
nurse of New York City, is a vetitabie 
encyclopedia of reliable information con- 
cerning alcohol and its evils. It is en- 
dorsed by the clergy and by Temperance 
workers in general. Thousands are now 
being read in army camps. The price 7 
only $1.50 for ten copies, or $6.50 for 3¢ 
copies. Address, with remittance, a 
L. Reed, Box 50, Station H, New York 
City. 


RATIONS: Every housewife in Ameri- 
ca will soon be going to the store with a 
sugar-rationing card and _ getting her 
half-pound a week—or has that been 
changed since this morning’s papers 
came out? And America’s civilian auto- 
mobile drivers will be tearing their hair 
and putting the car up for the duration, 
thanks to the tire shortage. 

It may interest the nation’s house- 
wives to know that 135,531,375 pounds 
of sugar and syrups were consumed in 
making beer for 1941’s drinkers. And it 
might interest anyone interested in tires 
to know that last week this writer saw 
posted in an Eastern city the names of 
the firms getting new tires for that 
month; the first two firms were brewers! 








TAXES: A reader writes to disagree 
with us on the recent Jack Dempsey 
item in this column. He asks for figures. 
0.K., reader, here you are: The brewers 
claim that beer pays federal, state and 
local taxes of $425,000,000 a year. That’s 
right, so far as we can determine. All 
we're wondering is whether or not those 
who paid that into the pockets of the 
brewers wouldn’t be a lot happier if 
they paid it direct to Uncle Sam, and 
perhaps helped themselves a little by 
buying bonds with the balance. 


GALLUP: A recent Gallup poll tells 
us that fifty-five per cent of the people 
questioned do not think liquor regula- 
tions in the local community are strict 
enough, forty-five per cent believe young 
people would be better off if we had 
national prohibition again, and the larg- 
est percentage recorded is in support of 
the belief that there is more drunken- 
hess now than there was ten years ago. 





















QUESTION: A South African soldier 
with the British in North Africa writes 
home to ask: “They tell us that the rea- 
son for the scarcity of fruits and vegeta- 
bles is the difficulty with which they are | 
transported. Well, I would like to know 
how they get six million bottles of beer 


up here every month. It makes one 
think.” 


It sure does. 
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SOMEWHERE IN AMERICA a boy is 
moving along the road that leads to 
school, to adolescence, to manhood, to 
a world that is bound to be different 
from any world we know today. And 
as he trudges along that road, that 
seems so long to him but is so short, 
he dreams. 

We hope that his dreams come true. 
They always have, in America. 

Not all the dreams of all young 
people, of course. It takes more than 
just dreaming to make dreams come true. But for young 
men and women who have gone on to plan and work and 
fight, a surprising number of their dreams have come true. 
So many that America has become the land of opportunity. 
So many that the United States has become the nation, 
among all nations of the world, that combines national 
greatness with individual liberty. 

But what about this time? 

Throughout America factories are running twenty-four 
hours a day, men are working overtime, lights are burning 
in offices and laboratories far into the night. What are these 
men and women of American industry working for? To 
produce more goods? For war? 

Yes—and more. General Electric has been a part of 
American industry for more than 60 years. It has shared 
its problems and been a part of its progress. We think that 
the workmen and scientists and engineers of General 
Electric are working today for that young man—working 
that the tomorrow of which he dreams will come, and that 


it will be better than today. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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The volume of General Electric war production is so high 
and the degree of secrecy required is so great that we cannot 
tell you about it now. When it can be told we believe that the 
story of industry's developments during the war years will 
make one of the most fascinating chapters in the history of 
industrial progress. 
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NOT OUT OF, BUT AFTER 


DDRESSING the Protestant ministers of an up- 
A state city in New York, I had just finished my 
talk when a personal friend who is pastor of a 
great church rose and in effect said, “Though I have 
utmost consideration for your convictions, I cannot in 
conscience remain silent. I never have believed, I 
do not now believe, that good can come out of evil, 
that Christ’s peace can come out of Satan’s war.” 

Acknowledging the spirit in which the words were 
spoken, I replied, “There is no argument between us. 
There is no debate. Good cannot come out of evil. 
Christ’s peace cannot come out of Satan’s war. But 
unless Christ’s peace comes after Satan’s war, never 
will peace come. Unless that good comes after this 
evil, we are forever doomed to cry, ‘Peace! Peace!’ 
when there is no peace. Not out of but after.” 

I have just re-read a great sermon preached by one 
of the most distinguished of America’s contemporary 
clergymen. He quotes the words of Jesus found in the 
third chapter of St. Mark’s gospel, “How can Satan 
cast out Satan?” and makes the traditional application 
to armed conflict. He continues then, “How can the 
vicious evil, answered by more evil, answered by 
more evil, answered by more evil, ever be broken 
unless somewhere someone refuses to go with it? ... 
We fight bitterness with bitterness, hatred with hatred, 
violence with violence, evil growing in a mounting 
crescendo as wrong answers wrong. ... I will show 
him. I will pay the devil in his own coin.” 

But how useless and how futile are such words as 
these in the present tragic hour! On the service flag of 
my church are more than sixty stars. There are no 
finer Americans, no sounder Christians than these 
young men. They are with the colors. They are in the 
war. Does any man affirm that their engagement is 
nothing more than evil’s answer to evil or that their 
dedication is merely hatred against hatred, violence 
against violence? Whatever we may have said before 
theory faded and the fact emerged, what more have 
we now to say? 


Ww 


War is not holy and this is not a holy war. But free. 
dom and justice, democracy and human personality 
are holy, and in defense of these holy things our sons 
offer now their lives. Do we want them to believe tha 
theirs is Satan’s cause and that there is no hope for the 
peace, that it cannot be won for righteousness and 
freedom and that democracy can be secure never 
again? Would we persuade these millions that after 
Satan’s war Satan’s peace is inevitable? Certainly 
not! My friend would not say it. The great preacher 
from whom I have quoted would not say it. Then why 
continue the debateP Can we not forget some things 
that are behind and some words, or if we cannot for: 
get then at least no longer repeat them? There is 
work to be done. True each of us to Christian con 
science, we may make our contribution to the present. 
We must see this thing through. We must finish the 
work we are in, and God helping us, we may finish it 
while realistically loving our enemies and doing good 
to them that hate us. 

There will be a few men in camps for conscientious 
objectors and the church will follow them there. 
There will be many others in the non-military services 
of the country’s defense—some of these in that most 
dangerous of stations, the merchant marine. But the 
overwhelming number on sea and land and in the air 
will man the fighting fronts. The church of Christ 
must minister to all of these. She must not fail one of 
her sons and daughters. Serving friend and foe alike 
in the war and out of it, she must be everywhere re: 
leasing the grace of Christ. Wherever bodies hunger 
and spirits cry she must present the bread of life. But 
equally significant with this war-time ministry is the 
preparation for peace, the peace of righteousness, the 
durable peace, the peace with all the freedoms pre 
served and made secure for all men everywhere, the 
peace of Christ. There can be no appeasement unless 
the Axis dictators are to win and there can be n0 
peace of Christ until the evil might of the Axis is 
broken. The war must be won or the peace will be 
lost. Not out of evil, but after evil—not out of war, 
but after war—this is now the divine order. And we 
may be agents of the divine. 
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© Wide World 


by CLARENCE W. HALL 


NDER ordinary circum- 

stances, it may be postulat- 

ed, your average newspaper edi- 

tor is about as intrigued by the “copy” 

value of a missionary on furlough as he 

is by the small talk relayed from a cov- 

ered dish supper sponsored by the Ladies 
Aid. 

But when Mrs. Gordon S. Seagrave 
arrived in New York the other day, the 
attention she received and the space she 
got at the hands of the Fourth Estate 
marked her as something pretty special. 
The reporters were entranced, it seems, 
by three facts: 

First, she had just returned from 
Burma, where for years she had been 
engaged in driving an ambulance up and 
down the fabulous Burma Road, minis- 
tering to casualties wherever she found 
them—truck-drivers, transporting Amer- 
ican Lend-Lease supplies, who had gone 
over precipices; wounded victims of 
Japanese planes raking the road with 
machine-gun fire; fever-burned  coolie 
road-repairers who had been dropped in 
their tracks by the virulent type of 
malaria common to the region. 

Second, she was the wife of a news- 
worthy Baptist missionary doctor who, 
only lately taken from his mission hos- 
pital post and appointed medical chief 
for the Chinese Army in Burma, was at 
that very moment the subject of spec- 
tacular press dispatches from the Toun- 
goo front, where he had set up his op- 
erating table in the midst of bomb- 
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“TINY” SEAGRAVE 
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blasted towns and, with shells dropping 
all around him, was performing prodi- 
gious feats of medical skill. 

She made it plain that she was not 
here because she wanted to be. It had 
taken days of husbandly argument to 
convince her that he would be able to 
move freely with his troops only if he 
were freed of worry as to his family’s 
welfare. The newsmen were more than 


I 
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The pictures above show the steep grades and 
dangerous winding course of the Burma Road 


mildly interested in her account of the 
send-off Burma gave her and her two 
young sons—of the wild dash by car 
down the 700 miles of scarred Burma 
Road from Namkham to Rangoon 

of arriving just as the Japanese were 
starting the blitz that finally resulted in 
Rangoon’s fall . . . of undergoing seven 
nightmarish nights when she and _ the 
boys were routed out of their beds to 
race for backyard dugouts, while the 
planes rained down death by the ton... 
of having to sail through submarine-in- 
fested seas over a roundabout course 
that took twice the usual time to reach 
America. 

But it was the third fact that the 
newshawks loved best of all—that Mrs. 
Seagrave’s first act upon getting into 
New York had not been to hunt up a 
prayer meeting; instead she had gone 
on a splurge through the stores in “a 
perfect spree of Easter shopping.” Now 
here was news that was news. To dis- 
cover in a missionary, allegedly disinter- 
ested in any habiliments other than the 
robes of righteousness, the ability to 
react so “humanly” to the terrific ordeal 
she had been through—that was a revela- 
tion as radical as the sudden discovery 
of cultural graces in a Hottentot! The 
papers played that angle so thoroughly 
that she fled Broadway as she had never 
fled the Burma Road. 

I caught up with her on Good Friday 
at Granville, Ohio, where she had gone 
to spend a quiet Easter with her two 
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elder children, students at Denison Uni- 
versity. Seated in the peaceful living- 
room of the Fannie Doane Home for 
missionaries’ offspring, it required im- 
agination to place this serene and care- 
fully groomed little lady on the murder- 
ous Burma Road. It was hard to believe 
that the small and well-manicured hand 
she offered me in greeting had only re- 
cently been whirling the wheel of a heavy 
ambulance over the bomb-pocked “life- 
line to China.” And hard it was to im- 
agine that the calm blue eyes, surveying 
me now, had probably witnessed more 
plain and fancy sudden death during her 
twenty years as the wife and chief aide 
of a frontier surgeon than had almost 
any other pair of feminine eyes in the 
Far East. 

It was Rudyard Kipling who authored 
the assertion that in Burma “the dawn 
comes up like thunder.” But Kipling 
hadn’t seen anything. He should have 
been standing with Mrs. Seagrave on the 
porch of the Harper Memorial Hospital 
at Namkham that October morning .. . 

Because it was her day to take the 
ambulance out on the 170-mile trip over 
the Burma Road, she had risen before 
daylight. Not waking her husband, who 
had been operating until late the night 
before, she made herself ready, then 
went out to watch the daybreak from 
the tiny porch. The porch overlooked 
the winding, twisting highway; already, 
despite the early hour, the Burma Road 
was becoming choked with the hundreds 
of supply trucks moving northward from 
Rangoon to Chungking. 

She could see, too, the big airplane 
factory and training field recently es- 
tablished down in the valley below the 
hospital—a huge American-owned con- 
cern that had been bombed out of Hang- 
chow and Hankow and Kunming, and 
had settled here because it was far from 
Japan and yet accessible to transport 
facilities. Dr. Seagrave had been made 
chief medical consultant for the factory 
hospital, and the company-paid fees had 
helped keep the Baptist hospital in medi- 
cines when their own funds had fallen 
dangerously low. Yet, she reflected now, 
the factory and the field for training 
Chinese pilots made a formidable bomb- 
ing threat. 

For days and weeks they had been 
expecting an attack by the little men 
of Nippon, preparing the hospital and 
patients for it. 

Then, all at once, it came. She was 
watching the quick dawn break when 
suddenly the heavens seemed to split 
open, and from behind fleecy clouds a 
horde of planes burst through. There 
was no mistaking those crimson orbs on 
the wings, nor the frightening roar of 
the bombers’ motors. 

She had fast-clicking reflexes. Years 
of battling death’s sudden visitations, in 
a thousand different guises, had given 
her that. First she said a quick little 
prayer. Then she rushed into the house, 
aroused her husband, and made a dash 
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Dr. and Mrs. Gordon S. Seagrave, with their two younges! sons, John and Sterling, with whom 
Mrs. Seagrave fled to Rangoon, and thence to America, through murderous shell-fire and repeated 
submarine alarms 


for the hospital to get surgical instru- 
ments and to sound the alarm. Her 
husband joined her, she pressed his hand 
silently, and together they began fever- 
ishly evacuating the patients. A husband 
of one of the patients on whom a major 
abdominal operation had been performed 
the day before was trying to carry his 
wife out; Dr. Seagrave took her and ran 
into the jungle and came back for more. 
One of the tiny five-foot nurses was 
struggling along with a demented pa- 
tient on her back; Mrs. Seagrave lent 
a hand and they deposited the crazy 
woman in safety, then returned to the 
task of getting the others out. 

By now the planes had roared over 
and were coming back, and she heard 
bombs exploding in the valley below. 
Her husband piled surgical equipment 
and eight nurses into a car and started 
for the valley; Mrs. Seagrave followed 
with another squad in the ambulance. 

They found the factory virtually un- 
touched, but the workers’ village sur- 
rounding it was a shambles. The rude 
little homes that were not blown to bits 
were burning. Dead and dying and 
maimed were everywhere, and the wails 
of the wounded and the panic-stricken 
sounded a terrifying obbligato to the 
tumultuous roar of the planes and the 
exploding shells. 

She and her husband reached the 
company’s first-aid room simultaneously. 
A factory surgeon was already at work 
operating on amputation cases. He was 
alone, trying to anaesthetize and oper- 
ate at the same time. Mrs. Seagrave 
seized the apparatus from him; he shot 
her a grateful look and grimly went 
ahead. Meanwhile, Dr. Seagrave had 
yanked out another table, and was op- 
erating on the abdominal cases. She 
shuttled between the two, applying 
anaesthetics for both. 


The nurses were busy with improvised 
stretchers, gathering up the wounded. 
They brought in a woman who was 
about to give birth to a child when the 
attack came. A bomb fragment had 
torn through the side of her abdomen, 
and into her unborn baby’s foot. Dr. 
Seagrave quickly performed a Caesarean 
upon the mother, then operated on the 
baby’s foot—and saved both the mother 
and the child that had 
before he was born. 

All that day and into the night they 
operated steadily. With nightfall, it 
was many times worse: the factory’s 
lighting system had been demolished, 
and the operations had to be carried on 
by flickering candlelight. 

The next day, though she was utterly 
worn by the rigors of the bombing, Mrs. 
Seagrave was up early. The trip over 
the Road had to be made, regardless. 
The ambulance was a gift from the Gov- 
ernment, who had asked Dr. Seagrave to 
open up a string of dispensaries along the 
route between Bhamo and Lashio and 
to arrange for twice-weekly trips to 
regularly dose with quinine the coolies 
working to keep the Burma Road open, 
to administer first-aid to victims of sud- 
den enemy attacks, and bring back to 
the hospital the sick and wounded who 
needed more than casual treatment. 

It was her routine to leave at dawn, 
returning after midnight with her pitiful 
load of bomb-battered or fever-burned 
humanity. On the way out the ambu- 
lance would pass through long lines of 
ragged and half-naked coolies, each of 
whom had to be given his dose of Gov- 
ernment-supplied quinine. At the dis- 
pensaries, or laid out along the side of 
the road, would be those too stricken to 
work. They would lift fever-burned eyes 
in greeting as the ambulance would roll 
up with the brisk little lady who, tagged 
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Chinese women toiling on the Burma Road. These poor natives were bombed by the Japs and 


ravaged with disease. 


by native nurses, had come to minister 
to them. 

The Road itself was hazardous enough. 
Now, added to all the natural hazards, 
was the constant threat of marauding 
enemy planes. And since the enemy was 
reputed to have a special fondness for 
targets with red crosses on them, Mrs. 
Seagrave and her force had to be pre- 
pared at a moment’s notice to evacuate 
the ambulance and plunge themselves 
prone into the ditches along the Road. 

But whatever the day brought forth, 
the most “uneventful” trip back to the 
hospital was usually enough to give a 
strong man, to say nothing of a woman, 
acase of the galloping creeps. Often the 
ambulance would be so crowded that 
patients had to be strapped to the run- 
ning boards, or even draped over the 
hood. The Road in the rainy season 
would resemble a badly cracked wash- 
board, and every jolt would produce 
groans and shouts of pain from the pa- 
tients. With such an uninspiring halloo 
in her ears, Mrs. Seagrave would recite 
poetry, sing hymns or employ other 
means to block out the sounds, the while 
wrestling manfully to keep the vehicle 
upright while weaving through the con- 
gestion of trucks forever clogging the 
Road. 

If luck was with her, she would arrive 
back without mishap to anything but 
nerves. If not, there would be tires to 
change, broken springs to repair, dense 
fogs to drive through, landslides to 
shovel off the road. Then, arrived back 
at Namkham, the patients had to be un- 
loaded and bed space found for them. 
With the hospital already filled to ca- 
pacity, her round-up of fresh material 
was like carrying clinkers to Newcastle. 
And if the load contained emergency 
cases, as it usually did, she would re- 
Mam up the rest of the night, giving 
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anaesthetics while her husband operated. 

She was his chief anaesthetist—had 
been ever since that day, twenty years 
ago, when as the newly-appointed head 
of the down-at-the-heels medical mis- 
sion at Namkham, he was faced with his 
first operation ... 

I asked her about those early days. 
She advanced no pious claim to being 
“called” to the mission field. Going as 
a missionary to Burma or anywhere else 
was about the farthest thing from her 
mind—that is, until she met personable 
young Gordon Seagrave, a medical stu- 
dent with far visions in his eyes and a 
smooth way of talking about what he 
saw. Scion of a family that had been 
missionaries in Burma since 1832, born 
there himself, he was going back just as 
soon as he was finished at Johns Hop- 
kins and had done the requisite time 
as an interne. A great salesman, this 
Seagrave, both of himself and of Burma! 

Two years later, she equipped with 
a baby, and he with a bagful of surgical 
instruments he had salvaged from a 
waste-basket while interning at Union 
Memorial Hospital “in Baltimore, and 
both with a handsome set of aspirations, 
they arrived in Burma. There was no 
Burma Road then. From Rangoon they 
went by boat 700 miles up into the in- 
terior, then had to launch out overland 
on a four-day jaunt across open country 
infested with leopards, tigers, cobra, 
bandits and other forms of wild life. 

On their arrival at Namkham they 
found only a rickety building set on stilts, 
its floors stained with blood and pus 
and medicines which had soaked into 
them for two decades, its few beds, 
innocent of mattresses, made of roughly 
hewn wood—and not a patient in sight. 

But though there was a paucity of 
equipment at Namkham there was a 
profusion of responsibilities. Of these 


surgery seemed to be the least. There 
were schools to superintend, evangelistic 
work to supervise, mulberry planta 
tions to oversee, silkworms to raise, ani 
scads of wild young Shans and Kachins 
prepared to resist education in the art 
of silk-weaving with the same enthu- 
siasm they had resisted the acquire 
ment of all other graces and learning— 
including Christianity. 

Seagrave was the only white doctor, 
they discovered, in an area the size of 
Indiana. And in but one of the three 
Northern Shan states over which they 
had been given spiritual and therapeutic 
supervision, there were 412,000 people. 
These included Buddhist Shans, dwellers 
in the plains and valleys, with a culture 
going back many centuries and an abid- 
ing contempt for Christianity; the wild 
hill tribes of Kachins, aboriginal jungle- 
dwellers who lived chiefly by banditry: 
a sprinkling of tribes who took nothing 
off any man unless it was his head; a 
sprinkling of Palongs with a whimsical 
penchant for human - sacrifice, and 
another of Chinese who had migrated 
across the Burma-China border, only a 
few miles north, for reasons about which 
it was not polite to inquire. A_ pretty 
sizeable parish—and a _ conglomerate 
mess of parishioners! 

But the voung doctor with the impres- 
sive “M.D.” on his Johns Hopkins sheep- 
skin and the fancy notions of bringing 
modern surgery to Burma, and his young 
wife with the shattered illusions, just 
grinned sheepishly at each other, had a 
word of prayer, and then buckled down 
to work. 

First, there was the language prob- 
lem. Out of the heterogeneous mixture 
of races around Namkham, each with its 
distinctly different lingo, they chose to 
concentrate first on the Shans. They 
had been told that, of all the races in 
Burma, the Shans were the most diffi- 
cult to win to Christianity. The Sea- 
graves accepted the challenge. It was 
tough going, for the Shan language, like 
the Chinese, has to be sung and _ not 
talked. Each syllable can be sung in 
five different ways, and every tone 
means a totally different thing. Great 
possibilities for ludicrous situations there! 
And the Seagraves realized most all of 
them. 

Pending their ability to drum up medi- 
cal trade, they devoted themselves to 
preaching the Gospel—which the Shans 
promptly showed themselves unanimous- 
ly able to do without. They would listen 
closely to talk about anything else, but 
as soon as the name of Jesus was men- 
tioned, every person in the audience 
would get up and walk out, as though 
by prearranged signal. 

Then they tried handing out tracts. 
Surprisingly, the Shans took them with 
alacrity, even asking for duplicates. The 
Seagraves were ecstatic—at last, they 
thought, their people were awaking to 
the call of the Gospel! But their 

(Continued on page 42) 
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— yet to see a young 


couple, lovers or honeymooners, who 
did not confidently believe that their 
marriage would be of the ideal kind 


FRANK HOWARD 
RICHARDSON, M.D. 


AKING marriage work is a tougher assignment today 

than it used to be. Women don’t have to stay married 
in order to be supported; they have jobs of their own. And 
divorce, the confession of failure to make marriage work, no 
longer carries with it such social and religious disapproval as it 
did but a generation ago. 

At the same time, the increase in mental and nervous disease 
has rendered it increasingly important that we make marriage 
work. To be sure, we still have much to learn concerning the 
influence upon personality of the glands of internal secretion, 
especially those having to do either directly or indirectly with 
sex. But we already know enough about their action to 
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recognize that people who are happily married are well people 


bringing sanity, vigor and enjoyment to their job, whether it 
be ruling a great nation or running a modest home. 

Psychologists and physicians who have studied marriage 
have laid down rules galore as to what people who intend to 
marry should be and should not be, in addition to being very 
much in love, if they are to make their marriage work. Wide 
differences in age, contrasting religious or social backgrounds, 
and conflicting tastes and interests, are all factors that militate 
against successful marriage. 

And yet the very fact that we have a technique for choosing 
the right partner has created a serious hazard. It has given 
young people who follow it the feeling that their marriage 
will probably be a success. The truth of the matter is that 
marriages do not work unless they are made to work by in- 
telligent, determined effort on the part of the participants. 
As André Maurois phrases it: A successful marriage is an 
edifice that must be rebuilt every day. 

Now there are two different kinds of marriage. One is the 
kind that grows more thrilling and enthralling as time goes 
on. Starting with the ecstasy of young love, it goes on to 
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higher flights with the years. And there is the other sort, the 
kind that has its highest moments at the start, and then sim- 
mers down and cools off, becoming either the prosaic, humdrum 
relationship we so commonly see about us, or else the sordid 
search for new thrills that leads to the divorce court. 

I have yet to see a young couple, lovers or honeymooners, 
who did not confidently believe that their marriage would be 
one of the ideal kind that grows better and better. They see 
drab-looking people tied together in monotonous wedlock, or 
furtive-looking folks pursuing clandestine intrigues; and they 
sav to each other, and to any one else who will listen to them: 

“Our marriage will never be like that. We shall always be in 
love with each other; and our love will grow stronger, not 
weaker, till death do us part.” 

Cynical older people, many of them, laugh at such charming 
innocence. Romantic love, they say, is like the skyrocket whose 
brilliant course through the heavens ends with the “kerplunk” 
of the charred stick. It serves its purpose if it can kindle a few 
coals on the hearth to warm chilled limbs through the bleak 
years stretching out monotonously ahead. Which kind shall 
a marriage be? 

A thoughtful study of marriage reveals what it is that de- 
termines whether a given pair are to enter upon a continuing 
crescendo, or whether their highest moments are to come at the 
start and then tail off in a diminuendo of vanishing values. It 
is the deliberate thought and effort bestowed by them upon the 
serious business of making marriage work, that decides the 
question. And the most important factor in this effort—believe 
it or not, and call it trite if you will—is the determination of 
both partners to be concerned mostly with giving, and little or 
not at all with getting. 

We shall be stating the same thing just a little differently if 
we lay down the rule that the way to get most selfishly out of 
a marriage is to maintain it by the most complete unselfishness. 
But for fear that this may seem too much like a Pollyanna 
business of spreading sweetness and light, instead of the funda- 
mental practical principle it really is, suppose we examine a 
few everyday instances that may occur in any marriage, and 
see whether this first principle works out. 

A young husband comes home after a tiring day at the 
office, to find his wife stretched out on the couch, completely 
done in as a result of an exhausting session of housekeeping. 
Surely, she thinks, he might at least set the table and put on 
the dinner that she has cooked; doesn’t everyone admit that a 
change of work is as good as a rest? It seems every bit as 
obvious to him that she ought to finish up the job she has 
commenced, without expecting him to do her work for her. 

Each has stood upon his rights, neither has thought of doing 
something for the other. Any husband or wife can foresee that 
this is going to be one of those ugly though silly little incidents 
that degrade marriage. 

Given the same scene, the same actors, but with each of the 
principals sympathetic with the other’s fatigue, and anxious 
to give help instead of asking for it. There is still an argument, 
to be sure; but it is as different from the other as day is from 
night. And its results are quite as different, too; for here is a 
competition that draws two people together in a desire to help 
each other, instead of driving them apart. 

Let’s apply this principle to that toughest of all marriage 
situations, the “in-law” problem. I don’t suppose I’ve ever 
known anyone who spontaneously loved his in-laws; it seems 
to be “agin’ natur,” somehow. But I have known many a man 
or woman who eventually came to love a father- or mother-in- 
law, as a result of the alchemy wrought by looking at them 
through the eyes of someone who did love them. Difficult? Of 
course; yet it’s the best way I know of escaping the “in-law” 
tragedies that wreck so many happy marriages. 

_A second important factor in this business of making mar- 
nage work by taking thought about it consists in determining 
never to make important decisions on the spur of the moment: 
and then in sticking to that determination. Psychologists tell 
us that second thought is usually better than first, and that 
most of us arrive at far better conclusions if we let our “un- 
conscious mind” mull things over, perhaps for a day or a night. 
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And as the unconscious works very efficiently during sleep, 
there is sound psychological authority for “sleeping over” a 
disagreement, a quarrel, or a disturbing thought, before dis- 
cussing it with one’s husband or wife. 

Still another way of safeguarding marriage is to realize that 
in the big important things of life we are swayed much more 
by our feelings than by our reason. You can argue with me 
and perhaps persuade me to change the location of my office 
or the make of my typewriter by the facts you produce; but 
I defy you to reason me out of my political bias, my religious 
denomination, or my loyalty to my family. 

One of the most dangerous things that can happen to a 
marriage is for a husband and wife to argue about things they 
feel deeply. For in debate we are using the language of the 
intellect which is quite unintelligible in things that are con- 
cerned with the emotions. So happily married lovers don’t 
discuss such matters as, for example, the mother-in-law prob- 
lem just mentioned, unless or until they find that they can 
consider them unemotionally. Cowardly, or dodging an im- 
portant issue? Of course it is, to the logically minded; but 
folks who value their marriage above everything else would 
rather stay in love than be logical. And who are you and I to 
say that they are not wise? 

Does this mean that married couples should not discuss 
matters on which they differ? Not at all; intelligent discussion 
is a most valuable tie between folks with brains. But if they 
are wise they will avoid controversial matters unless they 
are free from deep emotional tone; or else drop them the 
minute that either one finds that the other is becoming the 
least bit wrought up. Arguments are too hazardous to in- 
dulge in. 

Some well-thought-through decisions as to social habits are 
a valuable aid in making marriage work. The current custom 
of young married people in “dating” one another’s husbands 
and wives for informal dances and merry-makings seems harm- 
less enough. But it is one of those things that militates against 
the sort of marriage we have been talking about. The same 
thing is true of the custom of separating for long summer vaca- 
tions, with “ad-interim” friendships allowed for passing the 
time away while husband and wife are apart. 

These innocent flirtations are especially hazardous where 
social affairs are lubricated with (Contimued on page 55) 
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Though war times are more hazardous any two people who 


have loved each other well enough to marry can have this 
ideal kind of marriage if they are willing to pay the price 
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SPECIAL SERVICE VOLUNTEER 


Wears a blue-gray two-piece suit with a white long-sleeved blouse 


VOLUNTEER NURSES’ AIDES 


Uniform is a blue cotton jumper apron, worn over a regulation white blouse 


wuss you may not find a place in a uni- 


formed service, you can do important work 


Ly ANNE PENN MORROW 


RE we women taking an active part in our great- 

est national crisis? It isn’t only up io our na- 

tional leaders and our Armed Forces. It’s also up to 
us—the everyday people, with the everyday jobs. 

Now, when disaster may strike us at any hour of the 
day—our greatest stronghold of national defense is prepar- 
edness and calm. One target of enemy bombers is our morale. 
If we can meet the crash of bombed buildings, the destruction 
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CANTEEN CORPS VOLUNTEER 


Wears a medium blue poplin with white collar, cuffs and shoulder tabs 


of our homes, the shrieks of the wounded, and all the horrors 
of war with quiet competency, then we shall have wrested our 
victory from the enemy. The American Red Cross has always 
been prepared for any emergency and once again they have 
flung out the banner of help wide and high. Their training 
offers all of us the knowledge through which thousands of lives 
may be saved, whether from bombing, floods, sabotage or even 
the invasion of our country. We Americans may never hear 
the screech of hurtling bombs or the thunder of anti-aircraft 
fire, but if that time does come to us, then we shall need all 
the skill that can be mustered—it is for this that the Red 
Cross is appealing for volunteers. 
Right away there comes to our minds a course in First Aid. 
Fine! Go out and get your yard of unbleached muslin for 
bandages, your first aid text book, and of course, your pair 
of slacks. You'll soon learn the difference between simple and 
compound fractures, how to tie a spiral reverse bandage and 
how to treat shock, but don’t forget that it takes years of 
Walking hospital wards and years of hard studying to get an 
MD. after your name, and don’t think just because you took 
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VOLUNTEER MOTOR CORPS 


Wears a double-breasted one-piece gray coat-style dress 
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a twenty-hour course in First Aid, you are qualified to perform 
an appendectomy. Remember that First Aid is only first aid, 
and call in the doctor to give the vital aid! 

Maybe you feel that you have no special talents, but just 
stop and think of some of the things you do each day while 
running your home and taking care of your family. 

You cook at least three meals a day—you drive your car 
downtown to school and to the stores—you make curtains and 
you knit sweaters for your daughter and socks for your son— 
you keep your home spotlessly clean and when young George 
cuts himself, you fix him up with iodine and Bandaid. 

With training you can put all these seemingly homely tasks 
toward winning the victory—the Red Cross offers you free 
training and in one of the following courses there is a place 
for You. 

Can you cut hundreds c” sandwiches and pour countless cups 
of coffee? Then the Red Cross Canteen Corps is your meat. A 
six-week course trains you how to use canteen equipment and 
how to prepare and distribute food in large quantities. A victim 
of war-time disasters wiil appreciate your hot soup much more 
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ICELAND RECREATION WORKERS IN ARCTIC UNIFORM 


than anyone ever did your chicken salad at a church supper. 

Get in touch with the Red Cross Motor Corps, if you have 
your own car and spare time. They need volunteer drivers 
and offer a ten-week course to teach you safe driving, First Aid 
and motor repair. But don’t expect to be taught how to drive 
in ten easy lessons; and get used to the idea that you may have 
to drive anyone, anywhere, anytime. 

The Production Service wants thousands of women to knit 
and sew for the Army and Navy and to make surgical dress- 
ings for both civilian and military wounded. Why not put that 
time you formerly spent making slip covers into making cloth- 
ing for homeless refugees? Why not knit scarves, socks and 
sweaters for the armed forces; only do get instructions and 
follow them, or you may end up like the woman who started 
some socks and not knowing how to cast off, she decided that 
stockings would be much better anyway, but when she got up 
to the required length she still didn’t know how to get those 
hundred odd stitches off the needles. So she made up her mind 
that a scarf was the thing she really needed. When she 
achieved about three yards of knit one, purl one, it was again 
time to cast off, but as before, she couldn’t find out how it was 
done, and she was forced to spend the rest of her life working 
on that one piece of knitting! 

Those of you who have had experience with office routine 
‘an volunteer in the Staff Assistance Corps. 

The Home Service Corps is asking for volunteers interested 
in Welfare work. When a man is called away from home to the 
army, his family is often left with tangled domestic problems. 
The Home Service Corps workers do their best to straighten out 
this muddle so that the man in service can be free to carry on. 

The Red Cross has always been known for its wonderful 
work in nursing—for those of you who wish to give aid this 
way, there are several branches open to you. 

The most important of these is the Nurses Aid Corps—for 
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whose ranks an appeal has been made for 100,000 women, to 
relieve trained nurses of routine duties, such as making beds, 
setting up trays, taking temperatures and the various small 
chores that take up so much time and, which, if done by 
trained volunteers, would allow nurses to care for more pa- 
tients. If you’re not afraid of hard work and getting your 
hands dirty, join the Nurses Aid Service and you'll feel fully 
repaid in self-respect. 

If you have a gift for making people comfortable, then that 
branch of the Red Cross called the Gray Ladies, is the place 
for you. Work is done in civilian and government hospitals 
and this includes writing letters for the men, reading to them, 
amusing convalescents and doing the many little things that 
bring about rapid recovery. Naturally those of you who have 
had personal experience will be most suited to this work, 
which makes the long hours of sickness bearable. 

The Red Cross has always taught courses in Home Nursing. 
First Aid, Nutrition and Water Safety and there are 15,000,000 
young Americans enrolled in Junior Red Cross. 

If you have no time to take a course, you can still help your 
country by donating your blood to the Blood Bank, to be 
processed into blood plasma for the Army and Navy. You 
need only to be in good physical condition and between the 
ages of 21-60. It takes only forty-five minutes to give a dona- 
tion—and after resting a few minutes, you can resume your 
usual activities. 

The War Production Board has issued a priority ruling; s0 
many Red Cross workers will not wear uniforms, but they 
will bear the badge of trained volunteers. This is in keeping 
with the spirit with which it has always operated—hard, 
unstinted work, often without visible recognition. After all, it 
isn’t the uniform which makes us good workers, it is the knowl- 
edge, skill and good-will which comes from ovr mind and 
heart. So choose a course, and keep America free! 
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Wystrator DOROTHY GREEN 


N THAT great motion picture story of a preacher’s life, “One 
Foot in Heaven,” the wife is in a store purchasing some food. 
When the storekeeper told her the price she, who always trav- 
eled on a low margin and had to count the cost of every item, 
had a look of dismay on her face, for it was during World War 
One and prices were going up every day. The storekeeper, see- 
ing her dismayed look said to her: “I know things are going up 
but wages have increased too.” 

The preacher’s wife replied, with a question in her tone: “I 
suppose they have.” 

And that dialogue tells the whole story I want to tell in this 
article on preachers. Those of us who know the small incomes 
which ministers receive and what miracles they, their wives and 
families work with those small incomes, are constantly saying 
to ourselves: “How do they do it?” 

The very intonation that Mrs. Spence put into her answer to 
the storekeeper’s statement that wages were going up, “I sup- 
pose they have.” with a question in her rising inflection, really 
said: “Wages may have gone up but we preachers’ families 
haven’t discovered it yet.” 

That fact was universally true with preachers before the last 
war, during it, since then; and they seem doomed always to be 
true. The wages of workers, bookkeepers, manufacturers, law- 
yers everybody else, go up, but the preacher’s small stipend 
seldom does, even when costs of living, as in war times, are 
shooting sky-high. 

It is a striking coincidence, perhaps, but nevertheless a 
noticeable one, that in recent months the church press has 

en paying a good deal of attention to this economic question 
of the salaries of ministers. In Zion’s Herald in October a 
striking piece was published entitled “The High Cost of Low 
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The ham bone that Mr. Mobbs, our gro- 


cer, gave us was our big meal of the week 


by WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


Salaries,” an article in which A. Ritchie Low showed hon 
low salaries for ministers undermine their morale and _ their 
ability to do their best work. In the Christian Advocate of 
November there was published another article, anonymously, 
entitled “He Wouldn’t Pay His Bills,” and it was written by a 
preacher about his own experience; a pathetic, tragic and 
awakening article. At the same time I was myself planning 
to write an article for the Ladies Home Journal entitled “The 
Church Just Doesn't Think.” 

When a secular magazine like the Home Journal concerns 
itself about the plight of the minister on a low salary in these 
war days of rising costs, it is time that we of the church 
concern ourselves about it also. But this article is not the 
start of a crusade for higher salaries for ministers. It is for 
the purpose of stating and answering the question it puts, 
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“How Do They Do It?”—meaning how do ministers manage 
to raise large families, send them through college, keep up 
the personal appearance that they have to do, being public 
characters, entertain every group in the church in their homes 
at their own expense, get a college and a theological education 
of seven years’ duration as they are now expected to do, own 
and operate an automobile, buy the latest books, belong to 
noonday lunch clubs and lodges, pay their share to every 
public appeal that comes along, which they are expected to do 
and to do generously? How do they do it? 

When the editors of this magazine, who are both ministers’ 
sons, asked me to do this piece and to answer this question I 
immediately thought of Old Father Hughes, six feet tall, a 
giant in stature as well as in the Methodist ministry. When I 
was a boy in West Virginia his name was magic, for he was 
the greatest preacher of his generation. I knew that during 
his ministry his top salary was $1400. I knew that he had 
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raised a family of seven children. I knew that he sent five of 
his children to college and that three of them had received their 
degrees. I knew that at one time he had three of his sons in 
West Virginia University at the same time, and that at that 
time his salary was only $1200. I also knew that two of those 
sons had graduated and had become bishops in the Methodist 
Church, Matthew Simpson Hughes and Edwin Holt Hughes. 
That seemed to me to be the classic illustration of how a 
preacher and his wife can do so much on so little. Therefore I 
wrote to my friend, Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, in Washington 
and asked him to tell me how his father did it. 

An answer came from Bishop Hughes, immediately in which 
he said: “My father’s upper limit of salary was $1400 and 
house. Most of the time it was $1200 or under. At one time 
when we children were young it was only $800. Of course that 
was more than it would be now when you think of the additional 
demands that are made on a contemporary minister and the 
higher cost of living. Also in my father’s day it was the com- 
mon practice in small towns and country pulpits for the mem- 
bers to make frequent donations of food and clothing. When- 
ever a parishioner killed a hog the parsonage received generous 
portions of that ‘butchering.’ In the Fall, when harvest was at 
its height, the preacher’s bins, cellar and storerooms were filled 
to overflowing with winter food. Whenever a neighbor woman 
baked bread, pies or other dainties they always shared with the 
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preacher and his family. That was the custom. It is not 
so now. What we called ‘Missionary Barrels’ were often 
shared, not only with missionaries in foreign lands but they 
were also sent to rural and Home Mission and small town 
ministers; and a surprising lot of wearable .clothes were al- 
ways found in that ‘Barrel.’ We have none of that in the 
modern church. Farmers shared their milk, butter, eggs and 
fruit with their ministers in the old days but that habit js 
no longer in vogue. Therefore I say that my father’s $1400 
salary with those additional perquisites would be a much 
smaller salary in these days. 

“*How did he do it?’ Well, my father was not at all a 
business man; but he had a horror of debt; and he was eco- 
nomical to the extreme. But mother was the main secret. 
She was the answer to the question ‘How Do They Do It” 
She was a good ‘business man.’ She saved and scrimped and 
got ready for the ‘rainy day.’ That ‘rainy day’ was always 
a part of her prophecy and of her expectations. When the 
time came for me to go to Ohio Wesleyan University and 
father was in financial despair, she would appear with a long 
black stocking (literally a stocking—I can see it yet) and 
play the provident banker by handing over twenty-five to 
fifty dollars. In addition to that, the boys all worked, as 
all preachers’ sons I know have and do, and made some money. 
From eighteen onward I cared for myself entirely, selling 
photographs, soliciting advertisements and winning some prize 
money. And I didn’t have a hard time either. Yet I was no 
plutocrat. I guess it was mainly because my dear old mother 
did her own washing, made the clothes of all of her six 
children, cooked for us and acted as banker for the whole 
family. The secret of raising our large family of seven and 
sending five of them to college lay largely with my mother and 
the fact that we had a cooperative spirit in the family. What 
belonged to one belonged to all. All of us worked and all of 
us were gloriously happy in doing it.” 

“How Do they Do It?” Well I have an answer out of my 
own experience. In my first church in San Francisco, to 
which I was appointed by that same Bishop Hughes whose 
story I have just told, we got just eighty dollars a month, 
had a small baby and had to pay twenty dollars a month 
rent. We had a hard time making both ends meet but we 
did it. I remember that on Monday evening we usually made 
our dinner out of a ham bone that Mr. Mobbs our loyal 
grocer had given us when he closed his store at the week end. 
So we had that ham bone straight or we made it into soup 
with beans. On Tuesday I got ten cents worth of hamburg 
and that was our main course. On Wednesday I bought ten 
cents worth of sausage and Mrs. Stidger baked pancakes or 
buckwheat cakes. That was a meal then, fit for the gods, 
and still is in our family. On Thursday I went to the fish 
market down town and bought a fresh salmon from the 
fishermen when they came in with their haul. That evening 
we had fresh salmon. On Friday evening we had salmon in 
a different way only it was still salmon. On Saturday we had 
some of the salmon made into a nice salad and added to 
that the proverbial baked beans and brown bread—a Satur- 
day evening eating habit we had picked up in New England 
and to which we still cling with joy. On Sunday Mr. Mobbs, 
the grocer, always had us in for Sunday dinner; and, boy, 
what a dinner it was; enough to fill us up for two days, in 
addition to the fact that we always carried home with us a 
big basket full of what was left over. That was a mild 
survival of the old-time church donation custom of which 
Bishop Hughes speaks; and it was mighty welcome with us. 

And as we look back on those days when our salary was 
eighty dollars a month, we think of them as among the 
happiest days of our lives; and we have no complaints. 
We just ate and lived more modestly and we kept in 
good health. (Continued on page 53) 


Many ministers have educated several sons and started them on the 


way to fame on salaries of less than two thousand dollars a year 
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She only knew that he had come across 
the Channel on a fishing smack—for 


everything else she had to take his word 
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GRACE HELEN DAVIS 


HE little Belgian chap was the hardest, although 
because Miss Marston was entirely unused to chil- 
dren each of the small band of refugees she had 
received into her father’s old house in a hamlet in the north 
of England presented her with problems. And books on child 
psychology and care were not of much help. The authors 
had evidently never had a thought of uprooted families and 
bombings, and had not added even a chapter on how to deal 
with children under 1941 conditions. Not that Miss Marston 
blamed them, though: she had been as unprepared and un- 
ready for the war as they. 

In fact, Jill Marston had not believed that there would, 
or could, be war, and then she had begun to feel almost sullen. 
It made it certain that Alan’s death and the emptiness of her 
life had been useless. Of course, they had been saying so for 
years, disillusioning her, but she had clung to her belief that 
something had been gained by the sacrifices of 1914 to 1918. 
It could not be that such a vital, generous personality as Alan 
Throcker’s could be struck down for nothing at all. 

But it had been so. 

Like her neighbors, Miss Marston went through the neces- 
sary motions of learning to use a gas mask and run to the 
dugout in her garden, although there was not a military 
objective for miles about the hamlet of Haddlethwaite, in 
which the stout old house that her father had left her stood 
in the midst of its wide grounds. It was because of this seem- 
ing safety that when the vicar made a plea for the youthful 
evacuees and refugees during the course of a certain Sunday 
morning service, and seemed to glance more than once in Miss 
Marston’s direction, although she could have imagined that, 
she sent in her name to one of the committees and rather 
expressionlessly began to prepare for several small guests. 

The first two children, son and daughter of a Margate 
ereengrocer, took away some of that expressionlessness, but 
they did not stay long. “Send David and Jane back; this is 
only a phony war,” the greengrocer wrote, and of course Miss 
Marston was obliged to comply, although the house seemed 
larger and gloomier than ever after the two restless young- 
sters departed. 

After the tenth of May it was different, for there was such 
a surge of evacuees, young and old, to the north of England 
that every dwelling in Haddlethwaite became a shelter for 
one or more. David and Jane returned to Miss Marston’s, 
and were soon followed by Ronald, a wealthy man’s son from 
Liverpool, and by three-year-old twins from Dover. 

The Dilkins twins were accompanied by their own nursery- 
girl, and so Miss Marston did not feel as much tied down by 
them as she might have, and when she read of the plight of 
Belgian and French refugees who had somehow made their 
way across into England from hell, she also sent in her name 
to the committee seeking to place these. 

“T don’t know how it will work out,” she told the vicar. 
“My school French is on the rusty side by now, and never 
was facile. Perhaps I'll be sent a child who can speak a little 
English.” 

But René Quillot could not speak a word, except the few 
which he had picked up in transit, and which he mostly mis- 
applied. If Miss Marston heard calls for herself or her faithful 
housekeeper and found a group of puzzled children standing 
around René she could be almost sure that he had just made 
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Overhearing voices a little before the rising 


bell, she stepped to the door of René’s room 


another odd faux pas. It was less bewildering when he didn’t 
try to use English, but resorted to the older and surer sign 
method. 

But René was an appealing youngster, with clear blue eyes 
and a shock of straw-colored hair. He was pathetically anxious 
to please, and at first there was a strained, harried air about 
him, and he jumped at every loud noise. The Committee sent 
Miss Marston only the briefest dossier concerning him. He 
had come across the Channel on a fishing smack, that much 
they knew, and for everything else they had to take the child’s 
own word. He claimed that his name was René Quillot and 
that he was seven years old; that he had lived in a small village 
near the French frontier with his grandmother; that his parents 
were dead. He knew nothing of any other relatives, and he 
did not know what had become of his grandmother when the 
German bombing drove everyone from the village. René did 
not want to talk about that. 

If the Belgian youngster had numerous adjustments to make, 
likewise Miss Marston had some on her side. The first came on 
the evening of René’s arrival. Miss Marston, determined to do 
her duty by the children, carefully supervised their evening 
prayers. So she was well able to face the vicar and assure him 
that Jane, David and Ronald knelt beside their small new beds 
every evening and slowly if not always fervidly recited the 
Lord’s Prayer, while the three-year-old Dilkins twins mumbled 
a small child’s prayer of their own. 

“Yes, yes, Miss Marston; keep that up,” assented the vicar. 
“There must be no spiritual ebb in these stirring times.” 

Miss Marston did not feel stirred by the times, but when 
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René’s first evening rolled around she dutifully attacked the 
matter of his prayers, a French dictionary in one hand. But 
René could not comprehend what she was talking about. 
Looking a bit lost in the ample white nightgown his hostess 
had laid out for him, he stared up into her face in distress, 

Miss Marston called Jane. “Jane, will you—that is—yil] 
you kneel beside René’s bed and show him that I wish him to 
say his prayers?” 

The greengrocer’s daughter knelt and in her practical voice 
began to recite the prayer, and René dropped to his knees 
also. But he was looking at Jane curiously, mounting bewil- 
derment in his face. 

“Tu aussi, René,” patiently admonished Miss Marston. 

René nodded, and resorted to pantomime himself. He 
moved his hands as if he were letting something slide through 
them. In a moment Miss Marston caught on. The little fel- 
low was asking for a rosary! Shades of her forefathers, one 
of whom had turned over a fugitive Papist downstairs in this 
very house! 

But Miss Marston recollected herself, and the times, 
“Demain, René,” she promised. He could usually grasp single 
words of her French, if she spoke slowly enough. 

The next day Miss Marston made a visit to the nearest 
town, in her old-fashioned car. She had several errands, and 
then she told Tam, the chauffeur, that he might wait for her 
at a certain corner, while she shopped. After she had bought 
the rosary at a small shop dealing with Catholic supplies 
Miss Marston happened to notice a crucifix, and moved by a 
sudden impulse she bought it. She would set it up for René 
in his room, which had been her father’s during his lifetime. 
John Marston would turn over in his grave if he knew of a 
crucifix—an image—set up in his bedroom, but Miss Marston 
wasn’t going to tell him, and she believed that the worthy 
man would continue to rest in peace. René might likely feel 
more at home with the crucifix in his room, for his grand- 
mother had probably kept one in the best room of their small 
cottage in the Belgian village. 

Miss Marston did have to say a few words to the children, 
for Jane and David, whose admirable parents had_ brought 
them up as strict Dissenters, were a little disturbed. 

“But this is the way René worshiped in his home,” 
Marston explained. 

“Yes, that’s it; René isn’t English,” Jane agreed in relief. 

It was Miss Marston’s turn to be vaguely disturbed by that 
remark, but she stored the feeling away. She was a busy per- 
son these days, and destined to be busier. One of her neigh- 
bors who had agreed to take a child evacuee fell sick, and 
asked Miss Marston if she couldn’t receive him for awhile. 

“I believe so; one more youngster won’t make much dif- 
ference,” she cheerfully replied. “I'll put him in my father’s 
old room with René.” 

But Miss Marston was glad that ’Arry, as he styled him- 
self, arrived in Haddlethwaite early in the morning. By 
evening she had quite changed her mind about having him 
sleep with René, and gave orders to have Ronald’s bed and 
belongings moved in there instead. ’Arry had cheerfully 
broken two kitchen windowpanes, devoured the entire dessert 
for supper, and painted the ears and tail of the vicar’s wife’s 
white éat blue. Miss Marston announced that she would have 
a talk with the little cockney and explain that being an 
evacuee, while it brought attention and sympathy, did not 
mean that one was free from all the commandments. 

The talk did not seem to have much effect, and when Miss 
Marston suggested that ’Arry tell the Lord about it in his 
prayers she received another jolt. ’Arry had never said any 
prayers. Miss Marston taught: him one and went away 
hoping that Mrs. Sidley would soon recover and assume 
charge of her evacuee. 

“In the meanwhile I shall certainly have to look out for 
René, for I can’t trust Harry with him. He’s too likely to take 
advantage of the little chap.” 

However, as it proved, the good maiden lady was in for 
another awakening. They were coming quick and fast these 
days, as Miss Marston received her education in child 
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psychology from the chil- 
dren. The morning after 
‘Arry’s coming, overhearing 
raised voices a little before 
the rising bell, she stepped 
to the door of René’s room. 
‘Arry was standing by the 
bed, in his nightgown, talk- 
ing in a voice that quivered 
with righteous indignation. 

“Now you lay hoff ‘im, 
Ronald. ’E wants ter ’ave a 
pillow fight ’er a game, not 
sve French stuff fer you 
hover an’ hover agin. Lay 
hoff *im!” 

Ronald looked from *Arry 
to Miss Marston. “Oh, all 
right,” he answered sulkily. 
“René and I were’ both 
awake early, and I thought 
it wouldn’t be any harm if 
he taught me some French, 
Miss Marston. My father 
wants me to keep up with 
my languages. And I wasn’t 
hurting him.” 

Miss Marston glanced at 
the Belgian child’s pale, 
strained face. He was pret- 
ty plainly afraid of Ronald, 
who was a_ well-developed 
lad going on thirteen. 

“I think it would be bet- 
ter of you just try to help 
René with his English, as 
Jane and the others do, 
Ronald,” she said quietly. 
That was something that 
went on casually all day, but 
this new wrinkle had an- 
other shape. 

That day *Arry put tad- 
poles in the icebox, sassed 
the cook, tramped across 
Miss Marton’s favorite flowerbed, and gave the village bully 
a beating for mocking at René. Miss Marston returned 
Ronald to his former quarters and told Mrs. Sidley that 
she was becoming so attached to ’Arry that she wouldn’t 
want to give him up, and Mrs. Sidley might like to send in 
her name for another evacuee. 

René was bright and quick, and a willing little learner, so 
that it was not long before he was able to make himself under- 
stood, especially to his playmates, in French-English, cockney 
English, and sign language. 

“If René stays with us long enough we may make a linguist 
of him yet,” Miss Marston opined. “And I trust that he'll still 
be able to make himself understood to his grandmother, with- 
out too much confusion, when he goes back.” 

The Committee and Miss Marston had assured the little 
Belgian boy that as soon as the war was over his affairs would 
be straightened out and he and his grandmother would be 
reunited. When she saw at what a furious pace events were 
moving Miss Marston began to think that the time might not 
be as long as she had at first expected. 

Gertje, a tulip-cheeked little Dutch girl ‘who had found 
refuge in one of the homes of a neighboring hamlet, was 
siven news of her people in June. The circle was broken, and 
Gertje would not see her soldier father again, or an aged great- 
aunt, but her mother, older brother, and little sister were 
eagerly waiting for her to come to them when the passage 
Was safe. 

René’s face lit up when he heard of Gertje’s news. “Je—Hi 
hear frar la Grandmére,” he said hopefully. 
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France surrendered, and Hitler made big talk of the Battle 
of Britain. Ronald’s father took him from Miss Marston’s and 
sent him to Canada. Invasion dates were rumored, slipped 
past, were forgotten. A bomb struck the garden of the third 
house from Miss Marston’s, and Haddlethwaite’s augmented 
child population pronounced the crater a delightful little pond. 
London was bombed. But still no word came for René from his 
only relative. 

In late September Miss Marston received the letter from the 
Committee that she had come to expect. There had been a 
village in Belgium such as René named and described, and 
several houses were still standing, while the inhabitants had 
returned to rebuild the others. The villagers remembered an 
old woman of the name of Dame Quillot and her grandson, but 
the old woman had never come back, and there were accounts, 
fairly well authenticated. ... No one knew of any other rela- 
tives, and the harassed villagers hoped that perhaps René had 
become settled in England by now. Perhaps the plot of land on 
which the Quillot cottage had stood could be sold for a few 
francs for the boy. ... Was Miss Marston able to keep the child 
a while longer while the Committee made an effort to settle 
his future? 

Miss Marston dropped the letter on her desk and walked over 
to the library window. The children were all there on the side 
lawn. The Dilkins twins were playing in a sandbox, while 
their nursegirl sat by and read; Jane was in the swing, and 
David was pushing her; ’Arry and René were playing leap- 
frog together. René happened to glance up, and saw Miss 
Marston standing at the window. (Continued on page 42) 
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GANDHI NEHRU 
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“THE wealth of the Indies” is a phrase that in all 
Be times and tongues has fired the imagination of 
conquerors and adventurers. This was the case long 
before Alexander the Great and his Macedonians. It was so 
for Marco Polo and Columbus. It was so in the days of Clive 
and Hastings. And now that India, the brightest jewel in the 


British Empire and the richest prize in the Orient, is—for the 
first time in two centuries—seriously threatened with a change 
of rulers, the phrase is more pertinent and timely than 
ever. 

India is no more a nation than Europe is a nation. It is a 
subcontinent as big as European Russia, and its 352,000,000 
people are more numerous than the combined population of 
the whole Western Hemisphere. India’s forty-five races speak 
200 languages, belong to some 2,400 rigidly distinct castes and 
tribes. It has forty Hindus and a dozen Moslems—and even 
two Buddhists—for every Christian. 

Nor is India under one government. It is a loosely-jointed 
federation of eleven British-ruled provinces and 562 semi- 
autonomous native states. These native states range from 
Hyderabad, which is as big and populous as Hungary or 
Rumania and whose ruler, the Nizam, rates a twenty-one- 
gun salute like royalty and is quite literally “the richest man 
in the world,” down to an estate no bigger than an elephant 
stockade, with thirty-two souls and not enough annual income 
to buy silk for a single turban. 

By and large, the native states’ incomes are fabulous, and 
an astounding proportion of the money goes to their rulers. 
One rupee in every five of Kashmir’s revenue goes to its 
maharaja. The Nizam of Hyderabad has a personal fortune 
of $1,400,000,000, including $400,000,000 in gold and jewels. 
but he never receives one of his subjects, no matter how poor. 
unless that subject brings a cash present for His Exalted 
Highness. 
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HIS IS THE FIRST OF TWO ARTICLES ON INDIA AND DEALS LARGELY 
WITH THE RACIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL MAKE-UP OF THAT 
LAND. THE SECOND ARTICLE WILL DEAL WITH THE RELIGIOUS 
AND SOCIAL SITUATION. IT WILL APPEAR IN AN EARLY ISSUE. 
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In many of the native states, the taxpayer gets almost 
nothing for his money. One which charges taxes of $5.50 per 
head spends a mere ten cents per head on education and 
only eight cents on public health. Much of the rest goes to 
keep the maharaja well supplied with pearls, dancing girls, 
eephants and other luxuries. If taxation fails, there are dif- 
ferent ways of raising money—one prince is said to have sold 
his 300 stepmothers for thirty rupees apiece. 

Indian leaders like Gandhi and Nehru charge that the Brit- 
ish keep these native states autonomous, despite their scan- 
dalous feudal economics, because their princes are useful to 
Britain as buffers against Indian nationalism and the Gandhi- 
led Indian National Congress. Like almost anything that can 
be said about India, this is an oversimplification. For India, 
un-united as she is, has never been so nearly united as under 
its two hundred years of British rule. 

Compared with India’s previous conquerors, who were cli- 
maxed by six great Moslem invasions between 600 and 1600 
AD., the British have been far from cruel. The Indians are 
nearer self-government than the English themselves were two 
centuries after their own last conquest by William of Nor- 
mandy in 1066. The British have saved India from its endless 
cycle of wars and famine. They have ended wars by establish- 
ing the pax Britannica. They have ended famine by building 
a vast network of canals and dams and raising the total of 
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imgated land to 32,000,000 acres. Today India’s subsistence 
level is well above that of China. 

In many ways India would be a far richer prize for Japan 
than China. Its hoarded gold and silver, valued at well over 
five billion dollars, would be booty untold for the exchange- 
starved Japs. India is a vast exporter of cotton, jute, oilseeds, 
tea, tobacco—as well as the spices that first made the Indies 
famous to the Western world. It has iron ore reserves three- 
fourths the size of America’s deposits, plus huge reserves of 
coal, manganese, bauxite and many other materials the Japs 
desperately lack. Its hydroelectric potential is second only 
to that of the United States—though only three per cent of it 
has yet been tapped. 

Nippon’s war lords may not be interested in India’s 
dazzling array of temples, mosques and palaces. And they 
did not need spies to learn that the fabled mines of Gol- 
conda, which in song and story disgorge a never-ending stream 
of diamonds, were exhausted long ago. But Japan well knows 
that India has a richer treasure than any of these: the great- 
est labor reservoir in the world. The one-fifth of the globe’s 
population who make it up are docile, intelligent and skilled. 
Thousands of years of rule by alien conquerors has accus- 
tomed them to obedience and small pay (the average male in 
India makes but thirty dollars a year). 

Century after century, dynasty after dynasty, the working 
people of India have made their rulers the most powerful 
rulers in the world. Even under British rule, which until the 
war's outbreak discouraged Indian industry and tried to keep 
the country agricultural so as not to compete with British 
industry, India has become the seventh industrial nation in 
the world. To Japan’s rulers, who have perfected their 
theories on an almost equally docile people at home, India 
's Opportunity with a capital O. 

Why then, with so much at stake, is India so divided in the 
face of the aggressor? Why did Sir Stafford Cripps fly back 
to London empty-handed? 

There are no easy answers to such questions about so com- 
Plex a subject as India. And for every answer one gives 
there is in turn an answer. 
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India’s leaders say they cannot entrust the whole conduct of 
the war to the British; that they must have a decisive voice in 
the handling of India’s defense. The British answer that this is 
no time to change horses in midstream, and that their promise 
of full dominion status for India after the war, including the 
right to secede, should be enough. 

To this argument India replies that it was promised domin- 
ion status in return for its efforts in the last war—and that 
Britain then welshed on its promise. 

India certainly has a case on this point. In World War T it 
sent 1,338,620 men to the war zone. This vast army was en- 
tirely supported out of the Indian Treasury. And in addition 
India lavishly poured out wealth and materials to aid the 
Allies. (Even the notoriously stingy Nizam of Hyderabad 
personally contributed $100,000,000 to the British cause in 
World War I; this time he is financing an air squadron which 
has already accounted for over 200 Nazi planes. When he 
ordered all the mosques in Hyderabad to offer daily prayers 
for the safety of the squadron’s British pilots, a Moslem leader 
growled: “Never have I heard of a Moslem prince ordering 


regular prayer for Christian warriors.”) And while Britain did 
give India a few stray bits of self-government after World 
War I, the start of the present war found India just about as 
far from dominion status as ever. 

At this point in the discussion the British always play their 
trump card: they will cheerfully give India its freedom just as 
soon as India’s many opposing groups make it apparent that 
they can get together in a constitutional program. Until then, 
say the British, their withdrawal would simply mean civil war 
in India. 

No one article could possibly discuss all these deep-seated 
Indian cleavages. But Moslem-Hindu religious and social differ- 
ences top the list of hindrances to Indian independence from 
British rule. The rift between India’s 239,195,140 Hindus and 
77,677,545 Moslems divide the country as obviously as the 
Mississippi divides the U.S. (Among the other religious groups 
in India are 12,786,806 Buddhists, 8,280,347 practicers of vari- 
ous tribal beliefs, 6,296,763 Christians, 4,335,771 Sikhs, 1,252,- 
105 Jains, 109,752 Zoroastrians and 24,141 Jews.) 

Mohammedanism sets up one god and one prophet; Hinduism 
worships a great pantheon of gods. Hindus worship images, 
which offends Moslems deeply. To the Moslem a pig is unclean, 
and by throwing in a slice of bacon, (Continued on page 50) 
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N THE street the other day I was stopped by an 


acquaintance who inquired, casually, “Well, 
where are you off to, this spring morning?” 

“To the High School,” I answered, as casually. He looked 
surprised. “Why, I didn’t know you had children in the High 
School!” 

“I haven’t,” I exclaimed. “Goodness! My grandchildren are 
almost old enough for that.” 

At this there was a pause, in which he looked at me with a 
sincerely, openly puzzled expression I have seen many’s the 
time on American faces, and which is as exasperating to me as 
it is familiar. It wordlessly asked, “Well, what possible reason 
can anybody, without some special personal axe to grind, have 
for going into a school building!” 

This unspoken but perfectly obvious question I answered 
with perhaps a little heat in my voice, exclaiming, “For good- 
ness sake, why shouldn’t I have an interest in the school? I’m 
a tax-paying citizen, am I not?” 

The puzzled expression on his face cleared. Oh yes, he 
understood perfectly. He nodded in sympathy and stood aside 
to let me pass. “I get you,” he said. “The cost of education is 
going up, terrifically, isn’t it?” 

Then I was exasperated! The assumption was plain—that 
the only reason a citizen might have to go into a school was 
to protest against the expense of keeping it up. But my fellow 
citizen had touched his hat, smiled, and gone on his way, 
before I could cry out to him that, far from thinking our 
public schools cost too much, I was perpetually amazed at 
what we get for our meager, grudgingly voted school tax, 
from teachers more poorly paid than machinists on an assem- 
bly line, who work more hours beyond each day’s paid-for 
time than anybody else, except mothers. 

My particular errand that day was to see whither the 
High School French class was finding really useful one of 
these modern foreign-language phonograph record sets, just 
acquired by the school. My particular interest in this article 
is to call the attention of Christian Herald readers to a new 
(to me) development in the landscape of our system of public 
education. I preface my account of it with the anecdote of 
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my street encoun- 
ter on my way to 
our High School, to 
prevent you from 
hastily tipping your 
hats and passing on 
your way. 

That precaution 
is especially neces- 
sary since it is to a 
“New Deal” educa- 
tional phenomenon 
I am about to refer, 
actually one labeled 
with some capital 
letters, the “NYA 
resident centers.” 
And yet my _ pur- 
pose is neither to 
attack the New 
Deal or the NYA in 
general nor to de- 
fend it—I belong to 
the generation of 
women who had 
more than grown 
up before the vote 
was given us, and 
so I have not that 
vivid instinct for 
politics of the 

gl younger generation, 

which always sees 

things pro or con 

on an election issue. 

My interest is just to report to a large group of responsible 

fellow-Americans my personal impressions of one of the de- 

vices, either hit upon by a sort of accident, or purposely 

planned by the administration of the NYA, in their efforts to 

get some educational opportunities—also some very much 

needed food, and some civilizing influences—offered to some 

young Americans who were not getting their share of any of 
those necessities. 

Iam pretty sure that I would do well to begin with the plainest 
of factual descriptive statements, on the assumption that most 
of you know no more about resident centers than I formerly 
did, or than a recent president of the National Education 
Association did who, on hearing the name recently exclaimed 
blankly, “Resident centers? Where older boys and girls live 
while they get vocational training for the trades? Never heard 
of such schools!” There are variations in the pattern, but by 
and large, a resident center is a place away from home where 
older adolescents live for a time in groups, at government 
expense, under the supervision of people paid by the govern- 
ment to teach them useful modern skills and so prepare them 
for holding jobs in modern industrial production. This fairly 
complete description would of course apply to a CCC camp 
just as accurately as to NYA resident centers. As a matter of 
fact they are as different from each other as a clapboarded 
family farmhouse is from a barracks. The contrast is so exact 
that it almost has the look of something planned. Yet from 
what I can learn about it the NYA resident centers can hardly 
be said to have been planned at all, rather to have grown up 
as plants do, differing in form according to the local climates. 

They sound like an American imitation of the Danish folk- 
schools. But they are not. The first one grew, literally grew, 
out of conditions in connection with a rural Louisiana tech- 
nical training State institution in southwestern Louisiana— 
not a region likely to model itself on anything done in Den- 
mark. It was a simple, practical question of feeding and 
lodging boys from relief families who lived too far away from 
the institution to profit by such part-time, elementary courses 
as might be devised to help them learn how to grow food. 
This first living-away-from-home school began in December, 
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1936. It was a cooperative enterprise to provide living-arrange- 
ments for students who had no cash to pay for their board. This 
was not at all a new idea. My Vermont grandmother went to 
such a school in the 1820’s. It was called, then, an Academy. 
She brought her food from the family farm, and cooked it her- 
self. The plan worked well then, and it worked well in Louisi- 
ana in 1936. 

By June, 1937, four such cooperative work-study-homes were 
opened in Arkansas. The boys and girls in them came from 
harsh home conditions, compared to which the bare, primitive, 
communal life they entered was like a high-grade college. They 
gained from ten to twenty pounds of hard muscle ‘in the first 
few months, many of them never having had before three full 
meals in any one day. They learned not only how to use the 
Arkansas soil to grow food such as their families had never 
had, but how to live in Arkansas conditions in a way which 
meant health and zest and advancement in the arts of civili- 
zation. 

As naturally as Golden Bantam corn spread into American 
gardens, not because it was a new but because it was a much 
better variety, these work-learn-live resident centers spread 
over our country. Whether so planned or not, they look like a 
continuation of an old, old, local educational American tradi- 
tion. Almost like swarming bees, the resident centers often 
have made a home-hive out of any abandoned buildings avail- 
able, often buildings which have been part of the life of a vil- 
lage, town or rural community. In a number of instances, these 
old roofs had sheltered boarding students in one or another 
kind of educational institution which had been put out of busi- 
ness by changes in modern life. In these resident centers the 
work varies from milking cows to welding steel, from assem- 
bling fluorescent electric lights and constructing radio-sets to 
taking care of turkeys or making wooden bedsteads. Boys and 
girls work, study, play and eat together, under the supervision 
of men and women with whom their relations are about the 
same as those between teachers and students in boarding 
schools. The young people work for four hours a day, and are 
required to study four, generally under professionally trained 
teachers, always subjects which are closely related with the 
work they have done that very day. The four-hour a day study 
period is sometimes in the morning, sometimes in the afternoon, 
but always considered on a par with productive work, as a full 
half of each day’s effort. The boys in overalls leave the lathes 
on which they are learning to “spin” steel into shapes needed 
in airplane manufacturing, and sit down at desks to study the 
mathematics needed to understand what they are doing with 
their hands. The girls step from preparing food actually 
needed, actually eaten by their group, to the book-study of the 
theory of nutrition, under the guidance of a teacher profession- 
ally trained in that subject. 

As might be expected, the use of the do-it-yourself principle 
in the NYA centers greatly brings down the cash cost of run- 
ning them. For each boy or young man in a CCC camp, our 
government spends considerably more than a hundred dollars 
a month. The young people in resident centers are taken care 
of for about fifty dollars a month each. This cost is constantly 
decreasing as they grow more of their own food, make more of 
the furniture they need, become more and more self-sufficing. 
Experienced observers of the plan think that they could be 
made almost entirely self-supporting. The very plain, not 
meager, but barely sufficient food they eat (macaroni, string 
beans, milk, bread and butter and cookies are a typical meal) , 
the dilapidated buildings they inhabit so cheerfully and try so 
zestfully to make attractive, the absolutely self-done care of their 
own quarters, and of their own minute supply of clothing, the 
astonishingly small economic margin of the whole enterprise with 
every corner cut, every cent unspent which can possibly be 
replaced with effort—the whole atmosphere is in the oldest 
American tradition of “eat it up, wear it out, make it do, do 
without.” It is a background which makes really laughable the 
attacks on the NYA resident centers as “pampering young 
people who should be out at work.” To be out at work is the 
passionate ambition of every poor boy and girl in these centers, 
taking ardent advantage of this unique (Continued on page 56) 
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THE PRIORITIES 
OF LIFE 


RECENT book is authority for 

the statement that a hundred 
years ago only about 2000 different arti- 
cles were offered for sale, whereas today 
there are 300,000 different kinds of ar- 
ticles being sold by someone to some- 
body. But now we confront a situation 
which curtails the production and sale 
of some of these goods, for now in our 
national emergency we face the fact of 
priorities. Even though we may have the 
money, we cannot buy everything we 
wish to buy, we cannot go everywhere 
we wish to go, we cannot do everything 
we wish to do. Some things, we dis- 
cover, have the right of way. 

In ordinary times when things are 
running smoothly with us, we live pretty 
much on the principle of first come, 
first served. Our desires reach out: to 
seize their gratifications without much 
thought of grading them. Thus the good 
may keep out the best and our days may 
become filled with sawdust like a child’s 
doll. 

Thornton Wilder in his book, “The 
Woman of Andros,” pictures a young 
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man looking into the future. The young 
man had come to the conclusion that 
most mortals merely endured the slow 
misery of existence. That feeling was 
strengthened by the unsatisfactory and 
fretful attitude of his parents. And as he 
looked from their careers to his own, 
he began to analyze his future. “He was 
twenty-five already, that is no longer a 
young man. He would soon be a hus- 
band and father. He would soon be the 
head of this household, of this farm. He 
would soon be old. Time would have 
flowed by him like a sigh, with no plan 
made, no rules set, no strategy devised 
that would have taught him how to 
save those others and himself from the 
creeping gray, from the too easily ac- 
cepted frustration. ‘How does one live?’ 
he asked the bright sky. ‘What does 
one do first?’” 

This line of thought which came to the 
young man as he pondered the future of 
his family and himself is like the line of 
questioning which the present state of 
the world brings to any thoughtful per- 
son as he considers the future of himself 


and his fellowmen. Are we to go on 
spending our lives to secure our little 
piles of possessions, which the winds of 
adversity blow away like chaff? Are we 
to struggle along, fretting ourselves to 
keep ahead of our fellows, fighting with 
other men and nations for place and 
power, and finally frustrated by disap- 
pointment and death? Is there not some 
better way of planning life? As a na- 
tion we are now confronted with a crisis 
which forces us to survey our whole 
economy and to sift the essentials from 
the nonessentials. Let us extend the 
principle to the spiritual level and ask, 
what about the priorities in life? What 
should have the right of way? 

I ask you, therefore, to hear the words 
of Saint Paul: as sent to the Philippians 
and translated by Moffatt: “It is my 
prayer that your love may be more and 
more rich in knowledge and all manner 
of insight, enabling you to have a sense 
of what is vital.” . 

“A sense of what is vital”—that is, In 
itself, the first priority. The first requl- 
site of successful living is to know what 
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is vital. William Butler Yeats once de- 
fined genius as the art of living with the 
major issues of life. Certainly leader- 
ship in any line of endeavor involves the 
ability to distinguish the main point from 
the side issues and then to drive straight 
to the heart of the matter. When a good 
lawyer takes charge of a case, he cuts 
through the net of confusing issues and 
holds the witnesses and the jury to a 
few simple and significant propositions. 
When a good executive is called into a 
tangled situation, he singles out the es- 
sentials and brushes aside the secondary 
considerations. 

This sense of what is vital was one of 
the distinguishing marks of Jesus, which 
merited for him the title of Master. He 
came once to the home of Mary and 
Martha and found the latter flustered 
and bothered with her manifold duties. 
Whereupon He said to her, “Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things; but one thing is 
needful and Mary hath chosen that good 
part, which shall not be taken 


away 
” : ° 
from her.” In our intimate 


domestic 
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circles, the Master would have us keep 
our sense of proportion, watching the 
essentials and not wasting our energies 
in a futile busy-ness. 

As Jesus sat one day at a well in 
Samaria, a woman came to draw water. 
Engaging her in conversation, our Lord 
discovered that she was trying to cover 
the deep sins of her soul with shallow 
comments. She sought to shift the talk 
to all sorts of topics. She spoke of the 
relations between Jesus and the Samari- 
tans. She turned to other questions. But 
Jesus kept bringing her back to the 
point of her own transgressions until 
finally her sullen spirit surrendered and 
she went away a changed woman. 

When we stand face to face with Jesus 
of Nazareth, there is something about 
Him that calls us back to the central is- 
sues of life. We cannot seem to shift His 
gaze off to the evils of the world; He 
makes us look at our own sins. We may 
point to our rich possessions, but He 
makes us ask what are they worth. We 
may try to escape His gaze by busying 
ourselves with all sorts of little tasks, but 


his eve keeps following us with the ques- 
tion, “What is our main job?” Yes, the 
genius of Jesus was, in part, that He put 
His finger on the main point in any con- 
fused situation. And that is a continuing 
service of the Christ to us. That is why 
a period of prayer in the morning gives 
direction and poise for the day. That is 
why a prayer at eventide gathers up the 
loose ends of a distracting day and calls 
us back to the main drive., Christ re- 
duces our complex living to its simple 
essentials. He keeps alive our sense of 
what is vital. 

In life as in business this matter of 
priorities does not give us much concern 
until we face emergencies. When we are 
forced to get along without things, then 
we ask what are the things we cannot 
live without. In ordinary times we buy 
all sorts of books without very careful 
scrutiny, but suppose we were limited to 
one book for the next year. Then we 
would think long and hard in choosing 
the indispensable book. 

We are planning many things for this 
year of 1942, but suppose this were the 
last year we had to live. Then we 
would pray long and hard to find the 
things most worth while. The sinking of 
the Titanic some thirty years ago amid 
the icebergs gave rise to many stories, 
some of them no doubt legendary; but 
one came to my attention rather re- 
cently. A wealthy woman _ passenger, 
waiting for a lifeboat, asked for permis- 
sion to return to her stateroom. In that 
room were her diamonds and other valu- 
ables. But she picked up none of these. 
No, what she back to get was 
three oranges. In a lifeboat oranges have 
priority over diamonds. 


came 


When we are 
up against the elemental issues of life 
and death, values are measured by serv- 
ice, not by dollars. 

Yes, even our churches need to con- 
sider this principle of priorities. Our 
churches become eluttered with a lot of 
nonessentials. The gospel of 
Jesus has been expanded with creeds and 
ceremonies, with organizations and offi- 
cials until it is a vast welter of ecclesias- 
ticism. But suppose we were asked what 
are the absolute necessities which the 
church cannot live without. Some of 
us might be rather hard put to sift out 
the essentials of our faith. But recently 
I heard a distinguished missionary who 
has given his life to carrying the gospel 
to non-Christian lands. As I heard him 
preaching to a New York congregation, 
I listened intently for I realized that he 
was giving the message which he had 
been using as a plow-point to break the 
soil of a pagan culture. And what was 
his text? He went right back to Jesus’ 
basic when He was asked, 
“Which is the great commandment in 
the law?” The Master replied: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like 
unto it; Thou (Continued on page 63) 
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“The G.S.O. girls Miss Cunliffe has recruited are as nice and 


The serious discussion groups and Bible study classes 
pretty as you could find in fifty counties, says the mayor 


are enjoyed by more soldiers than some people realize 


POO Orr Orme 


< 


At the clubhouse a mother and a sweetheart have come in 


from Harrisburg together, so there is a four-way reunion 


This is the new $100,000 U.S.O. government-built 


Visits from the hostesses and gifts of flowers 
clubhouse the Y.M.C.A. operates at Lebanon, Pa. 


brighten the lot of the sick soldier boy 


Older local women compose the senior hostesses group, the mu- 


The reading tables are always crowded sic and library committees, and many a home-hospitality group 
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by RICHARD A. MARTINSEN 


se: the First World War various welfare organiza- 
Hons operated inside Army and Navy camps. In this war it is 
Miferent. Provision for the “religious, social and recreational 
welfare of our Armed Forces” is being made in the towns 
adjacent to the camps by the United Service Organization. 
This USO as it is called, is a union of the YMCA, Salvation 
Army, YWCA, National Catholic Community Service, Jewish 
Welfare Board, Camp Shows, Inc., and the National Travelers’ 
jid Association. Various centers are assigned to the different 
gganizations here named for management. The one described 
inthis article is run by the “Y” but is typical of them all. 


It’s 6:30 a.m. Br-rr-ring! goes the alarm clock, and John 
Durno hops out of bed. He was a top sergeant of the 
\EF. Now he’s director of the new $100,000 government- 
built U.S.O. clubhouse the Y.M.C.A. operates at Lebanon, Pa. 
The club won’t be open until nine o'clock, but John and his 
taff members have plenty of important tasks before them. 

Mrs. Durno, energetic, motherly, often a clubhouse hostess, 
a active worker for the Lebanon Red Cross, has breakfast 
nthe table by the time John has shaved. Their little apart- 
ment is over a store. 


AN 


It’s pleasant because they've managed 
to imbue it with their own cheerful atmosphere, but not as 
comfortable as the house they had in Butler. 
munity is sorely congested. 


The camp com- 
Accommodations are scarce. 
Breakfast is hasty, for John hopes to skim through the morn- 
ing paper from New York before he leaves. It’s his only chance 
to keep up with the news. He won’t be home again before 
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the clubhouse and 


Forbes pitch in and help the janitors clean up 


closes, Durno 
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midnight today, certainly. 

At 7:30 he’s skippmg up the steps of the clubhouse, four 
blocks away. The club is typical of the seventy-seven new 
government buildings the Y.M.C.A. now is operating for the 
US.O., just as Lebanon, population 27,000, is typical of the 
246 camp communities in forty-four states in which the U.S.O. 
is active. It was a quiet little Pennsylvania Dutch town a 
year or so ago. Now there’s a military population at Indian- 
town Gap, twelve miles away, as large as Lebanon’s. 

At this hour the 200-foot auditorium of the single-story 
structure, its spacious lobby and two large lounge rooms, are 
empty, except for a maintenance man, who must never leave 
the premises. John pauses, briefly, to gather up some Lenten 
Fellowship books requested by the chief chaplain of the 
division newly arrived at camp. In fact John and Bill Forbes, 
his program director, sent overseas in the last war, are due 
at the “Gap” in half an hour. 

They reach the military reservation before eight. The day’s 
work at the “Gap” is long since under way, the divisional and 
post headquarters a buzz of well-ordered activity. John drops 
Bill Forbes at the Morale Office then hastens to a camp 
chapel to give the Lenten books to the chaplain and meet 
with his Camp Liaison Committee—chaplains, public relations 
and morale officers—which is already gathering. 

The meeting breaks up in fifteen minutes and the mem- 
bers of the committee, which coordinates the recreation aims 
of camp and town, return to their respective posts. Durno 
picks up Forbes and drives to the headquarters of a cavalry 
regiment, where they present the colonel with an athletic 
trophy won by his regiment in a_ basketball tournament 
Forbes arranged. A courtesy call on Major General Robert S. 
Beightler, commanding the new division—and the youngest 
two-star officer in the Army now—is next in order, then they 
drop in on Col. James L. Stevens, commander of the post. 

It takes hustling to get back to town by nine, but they 
make it, and find Helen Cunliffe, assistant program director, 
and Mrs. Edith Wolfersberger, the office secretary, ready for 
the staff conference which starts the clubhouse day. Both 
are employed by the Y.M.C.A., as are Durno and Forbes. 
Their salaries derive from funds provided the Y.M.C.A. by 
US.O. Mrs. Virginia Hunter and Helen C. Mead of the 
Travelers’ Aid, who conduct information desks at the club 
and railroad station for U.S.O., and cope with the housing 
problems of service men who want to bring their families 
into the overtaxed area, coordinate their efforts with Durno’s 
plans. A building superintendent, and two janitors complete 
the paid clubhouse staft. 

The conference this morning is a lively one. Miss Cunliffe’s 
volunteer committees, all women prominent locally, have 
much afoot. The Literature group is in the midst of a book 
and magazine drive. The Music group is planning an en- 
tertainment. The Selection group is considering a new unit 
of junior hostesses—G.S.O. girls. Bill Forbes also has many 
program activities under way: an indoor sports tournament 
in the clubhouse; twenty-se ven week-end soldier basketball 
games at various town gyms; a sightseeing tour for service 
men: a half-dozen educational and hobby groups. 

A vood deal is going to happen in the clubhouse later on, 
and outside it under U.S.O. auspices, but except on Sundays 
the mornings are quiet, since most service men are at camp. 
The interval until luncheon is a boon to Durno and his staff. 
It enables them to develop the myriad community relation- 
ships which subsequently will benefit men in uniform. 

This mornmeg, to begin with, the Y.M.C.A. Committee of 
Management drops in. [t includes the mayor, leading business 
men, outstanding, widely respected pillars of the community. 
It has very definitely the powers that its name implies. John 
Durno says frankly, “The headway we've made, the place 
US.O. has won in the community, is due to its unstinting 
help.” 

A meeting of the U.S.O. Committee of the Lebanon Minis- 
terial Union is scheduled this morning also, so John hurries 
from the Chamber of Commerce to the city Y.M.C.A. Church 
relationship between the U.S.O., the (Continued on page 55) 
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CHILDREN 


ARE NOT 


Flag and country are honored every day at Mont Lawn 


White the war may have temporarily solved the problem of food and shelter 
for millions of adults, it has not changed the crowded and poverty-stricken con- 
dition of the slum children of New York. Our fresh air home at Nyack will open 
as usual and this article tells what these underprivileged youngsters will find there 


HOT Sunday afternoon on 
Nine-W! Cars—single row, double row, 
almost end to end and mile after mile 
of them—bank up at each red light, 
draw apart at a green one. Sitting be- 
side me, my wife forgets the traffic 
fumes in the wooded slopes sweeping up 
from the Hudson at our right and soar- 
ing on aloft at our left. She exclaims at 
a glimpse of the George Washington 
Bridge far behind us or calls attention to 
a new vista unfolding ahead. But, de- 
termined to live until I have paid my 
visit to the Christian Herald Children’s 
home, I keep one eye glued to the sedan 
gliding along in front of me and the 
other on the jaloppy threatening to ex- 
plode at my tail-light. 

Just beyond Nyack the sign we have 
been looking for invites us to leave the 
grind of the highway for a rising country 
crossroad and before we have had time 
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by 


JOHN ELDON FILLMORE 


Ww 


to realize that we have arrived, we have 
already glanced through the arched en- 
trance into Mont Lawn and have gone 
on past it. But there was no one in 
sight! And surely cars were not supposed 
to turn into that—green haven? A little 
farther on, past a chapel whose roof 
rises above shrubbery and road wall, we 
find a second gateway with a graveled 
parking space. 

We are late. Bells are ringing. Al- 
ready the children—bright, eager, hap- 
py, combed and brushed and in their 
Sunday best—are lined up with their 
counselors along the avenue in front of 
us, waiting to move on into the little 


sanctuary. But for the moment we are 
too enraptured by the rest of the scene 
to more than notice them. Facing the 
avenue from the left, pleasant cottages 
and other tree-shaded buildings look out 
over the great lawn in front of the chapel, 
over playgrounds farther away and on 
into other trees whose close-packed 
branches shut out all trace of the hectic 
world from which we have just emerged. 
Beyond a declivity at the end of the 
avenue a panorama of Hudson, hill and 
sky hangs like a glowing backdrop to 
give the whole prospect richness, depth 
and unity. Did somebody, we dimly 
wonder, call this place a camp? 

And these children! Mindful of the 
business at hand, we turn to observe 
them as strains of organ music start 
them on their way inside. What one of 
them, I wonder with a hint of resent- 
ment, could you call underprivileged? 
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Why, they look as well-cared-for and as 
carefree as any five-to-twelve-year olds 
you'd care to see! Yet, [ remember, I 
know that each of them has come from 
an existence including little beyond the 
harest necessities of living—from a 
stifling, congested area, from a crowded 
home, more than likely from a crowded 
bed. Each of them, too, has been vouched 
for by a social service agency too well- 
equipped for fact finding and too keenly 
aware of needs beyond all supply to be 
imposed upon by the undeserving. Does 
a two week stay at Mont Lawn, then, 
work magic? 

I suggest the possibility to Mrs. 
Parker, the charming hostess of the place, 
who has already found us and is making 
ys weleome. She laughingly denies that 
one can expect miracles to be performed 
in so short a time, but the light in her 
eves as she instinctively glances over her 
charges more than half assent. 
With her we follow the children into the 
many-windowed corridor along the side 
of the chapel overlooking the lawn and 
find seats in the rear of the auditorium. 
Cool apple-green walls invite us to relax 
and, visible from beyond the children’s 


gives 


heads, a veritable billow of flowers draws 
our attention toward 
pulpit. 

A short, delightful service follows— 
bright, familiar hymns, poems, a Psalm 


platform and 


and a prayer, read by boys, a song by a 
group of small girls and another by four 
college girl counselors. During the pro- 
gam Peter Mallette, a husky young 
theological student, known to the chil- 
dren only as “Mr. Peter,” just as coun- 
slors are “Mr. Tom” or “Miss Jean,” 
delivers a practical message on “Life is 
What You Make it.” His 
drinks in his stories illustrating the joys 
together and the 
resulting from failing to do so, 
one sagging head betrays a 
Why. after two weeks of 
work and play with Mr. Peter, everyone 
knows he wouldn’t 


audience 
of workine miseries 
but not 
twinge of 
conscience. 


dream of saying a 
word to hurt anybody! No, if any face 
looks unduly sober it is because day 
alter tomorrow it will be goodbye to Mr. 
Peter and to everything. 

Again, as the children march out to a 
recessional hymn, I cannot help noticing 
how different what I 
have expected. children? Mostly 
Why, they are 
Americans! True, they may represent a 
wider variety of 


v look from 
Slum 


of foreign extraction? 


they 


national origins than 
the children playing about my own neigh- 
borhood, if that is anything of a handi- 
cap! And closer inspection reveals that, 
as Mrs. Parker has said, two weeks of 
wholesome food, ample rest and super- 
vised activities have not been able to 
remove 
Smiling 
most of 


all trace of a less favored past. 
and contented though they are, 
the youngsters are decidedly be- 
low the weight we like to think of as 
American normal for their ages. One 
Wishes their camp period could be ex- 
tended, but other hundreds of children 
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are waiting, white-faced, to get away 
from the hot, crowded streets, the smoth- 
ery tenements. And the members of the 
present group, one cannot help realizing, 
have already received a mental and pny- 
sical boost that will carry them over into 
cooler weather. They will go back to 
school, too, one knows, with a wider 
view and with a new conception of the 
country in which they live. Nevermore 
will they be satisfied to spend their lives 
amid the conditions they have hitherto 
accepted without question. 

Not, 


gram 


euide, the 
later, 


us over to his 


indeed—as my pro- 


director, remarked when 
Mrs. Parker had turned 
care—that children are sent home with 
the idea that they are underpriviledged! 
On the contrary! The whole aim of the 
camp is to emphasize, not what the chil- 
dren lack, but what they already have. 
For, they are made to feel. they have 


things no amount of can 
They have the ability to help themselves 


and each other—to make their homes and 


money buy. 


neighborhoods happier and better places 
in which to live. They have the best of 
schools in which to prepare for the time 
when it will be up to them to take charge 
of their city and their nation and to 
leave these better than they found them. 
Underprivileged? They are the luckiest 
people in the world! 

Naturally these and other lofty senti- 
ments are not doled out to the children in 
allopathic doses: they are unobstrusively 
administered during the regular activities 
of the day—starting even before break- 
fast, 
order to inculcate 
the principles of 
self-help and coop- 


since 1h 


eration each child 
is taught to make 
his own small bed 
and is encouraged 
to assist any less 
thoroughly domes- 
ticated neighbor 
with the task. My 
guide beaminely 
tells us of one lit- 
tle fellow who this 


morning has 


helped seven oth- a ew 

ers make their 

beds. He is undis- 

maved at my eyn- 

that 

the boy must have 

been sick. I sigh, 

Either guide 

is hopelessly young 

or I have taught 

a boys’ Sunday 

School 

year too many! 
The Honor 

Camper System 

prevails at Mont 

Lawn and, as you 


ical remark 


my 


class one 


may already sus- 
pect, the highest 
distinction is to be 


won, not by athletic prowess or by su- 
perior craftsmanship, but by common, 
everyday helpfulness—by fitting gladly 
into camp routine, by cooperating with 
one’s counselors and by helping othe: 
children with whatever problems thes 
have. Children feel that 


by such conduct and by being careful of 


are made to 
camp equipment and so keepimg break 
and and 
they are actually paying for part or all 


age wear tear below average 


Children are 
sent home, in short, not feeling that they 
have 


of their vacation expenses. 


been the recipients of a needed 
charity but vitalized by a new and joy- 
ful sense of personal responsibility. 
Parenthetically, the children are not 
given the heady satisfaction of knowing 
that they are providing a valuable ex 
perience for the college young men and 
But 


oppor- 


maidens who are their counselors. 
these voung people do have an 
tunity here to develop qualities of lead 
ership which will stand them in good 
stead all through life, whether in profes 
sional careers, such as teaching or social 
service, or in business and church work. 
director 
child 


every 


Certain camp activities, the 


tells us, are compulsory. Every 


has a period of free play time 


day but he must take his part in such 
things as out-of-door games and sports, 
final field 


dav. Evervone goes on hikes with coun- 


including participation ina 
selors and all take a daily dip in the 
addi- 
tion to these thines each child selects an 
Optional—a ) 


crystal-clear swimming pool. In 


‘ . ) 
(Continued on 


page 4d) 
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HE next day while Grandma was rest- 
ing they went up again to the seat under 
the pine. Several sheep that had been 
raised by hand came up to be petted, and 
finally laid down at their feet. After a 
long, almost articulate silence, she broke 
it by asking, “Do you know anything 
about my prospective neighbors?” 

“Yes. I learned a good deal about 
them at the land office. They are both sin- 
gle, the one nearest you is a woman: a 
dressmaker from Spokane, and her name 
is Lila Chambers. Her friend is a travel- 
ing salesman for a machine company in 
Portland. His name is William Dorris. 
Jerry and Tom will build her cabin as 
soon as they finish yours. She is thirty- 
five; just about the right age for Jim. 
We must see that they get acquainted,” 
he said, laughing. “It might console him 
for losing his homestead, and he may be- 
come the owner yet.” 

They took their accustomed walk to the 
big pine on Saturday afternoon, where it 
seemed they could talk more freely and 
confidentially than anywhere else. The 
big tree seemed so friendly, the sheep 
came to them so trustingly, and the blue 
hills gave them a feeling of confidence 
and hope. They always went back to the 
house feeling stronger, and more confident 
of what life held for them, and uncon- 
sciously, feeling a little more closely 
drawn together, and a greater dependence 
upon each other. 

Sunday was a rainy day and they spent 
it in the big living room with Grandma, 
who was serenely happy at having them 
with her. She said, “Mary Ellen, I have 
a nice present for you when you get into 
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By 
MARIETTA E. CARTER 


Part Four 


SYNOPSIS: Mary Ellen Gray decides to 
leave the Willamette Valley where she 
lives, and visit relatives in Eastern Ore- 
gon, and if possible secure a school to 
teach. On the stage which takes her 
the last part of her journey, she meets 
Harry Reid, a handsome young rancher, 
and they are immediately attracted to 
each other. Reid helps her get a po- 
sition as teacher, and also helps her se- 
lect a suitable spot for her homestead. 
She also meets Walter Durea, reputed- 
ly wealthy young owner of the Rainbow 
End Ranch. Durea also evidently likes 
her, but sinks in her opinion when he 
hints that Harry may be responsible for 
the cattle stealing which has been go- 
ing on. Harry takes her to the top of 
the hill and shows her the site for her 
cabin. Now go on with the story: 


your house. 


I’m goin’ to give you two 
of my most likely black hens. They are 
fine and will give you two fresh eggs 
nearly every day.” 

“And I want to offer you something 
too,” Harry said. “I think a mile anda 
half each way, in addition to teaching and 
doing your housework, is too much for 
you and you might just as well keep Bird 
down there.” 

“Oh that would be too good of you. 
You folks are wonderful to me,” she said 
with moist eyes. 

On Monday evening Jerry announced 
that her cabin was ready to move into. 
also that he was beginning on Miss Cham- 
bers’ house. Kate said, “Oh, yes, I had 
a letter from her and she and Mr. Dorris 
are liable to be here any time.” 

When she came in from school the next 
day, a tall fashionably dressed woman 
with a distinctively city air arose to meet 
her, introducing herself as Miss Cham- 
bers, adding, “I’m certainly glad you are 
going to be so close to me. It would be 
awfully dull out here without a woman to 
talk to.” 

“Tt’s a mutual pleasure I assure you. 
I am sure we will enjoy each other. A 
women needs a woman to exchange ideas 
with, as well as recipes and quilt pieces, 
she smilingly replied. 

When Jerry came in he was accom- 
panied by a short, thick-set man, whom 
he introduced as “Mr. Dorris.” After 
some commonplace remarks Miss Cham- 
bers said, “My friend, Edith Clark, 1s 
coming out to live with me when my cabin 
is built, and then we want you to show 
us how to cook.” 
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Will Dorris spoke up, “I will be eter- 
nally obligated to you if you do, for I am 
to take my meals there when I am out 
here, which will only be at intervals I 
am glad to say,” smiling at Lila. 

Mary Ellen sent word to Grandma that 
she couldn’t be up Friday, as she would 
be moving. Jerry moved her furniture in, 
and set up her tiny cook stove, and split a 
small pile of wood. Kate had sent a lot 
of cooked food and a small cot. 

On Sunday evening Harry came down, 
leading Bird, with a box tied onto the sad- 
dle. He carried it in and said, “This is a 
lot of things Aunty gathered up around 
the place, that she thought might help you 
out at the start.” 

“Did you go up to the pine tree?” 

“Yes, I went up this afternoon, but it 
wasn’t the same and I couldn’t stay.” 

“Well I'll come sometimes again after 
I'm settled.” 

“Yes, you have Bird now and you can 
come whenever you like, which I hope will 
be often,’ he added with a wistful smile. 
“] will show you how to tether her. Jerry 
said they would build the shed as soon as 
Miss Chambers’ house is finished, which 
will be the last of this week.” 

On Monday when she came from school 
she found a box of canned fruit and pre- 
serves on the table, and a coop in the yard 
with two black hens, and on the floor of 
the coop were two big white eggs. When 
she went out after the evening’s wood, she 
discovered that her woodpile had grown 
to several times its former size. A surge 
of gratitude swept over her that her lines 
had fallen in such pleasant places. 

On the Friday mail a note came from 
Walter asking her to go for a week-end 
trip the next week, to Joseph and the 
Lake. She sent back answer that she 
would, 

Saturday was spent in arranging her 
house and making it look as homelike as 
possible with the scant material she had 
at hand. She felt a thrill of satisfaction, 
when at dusk she looked about and added 
the finishing touches, and put a huge 
bowl of wild flowers on the table. 

On Sunday afternoon several neighbors 
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called to see her new home, among them 
John Jacobs, the member of the school 
board whom she had not met, with his 
wife and five children. He was very com- 


plimentary, praising her school work and 
telling her how much the children liked 
her, and went away leaving her in a very 
Soon after they left Harry 


happy mood. 
came. 

He looked around the room appraisingly 
saying, “What a transformation! It is 
just as cozy and homelike as deft fingers 
could make it. It’s easy to see you are an 
artist. No matter how fine it is, a house 
is only a house, but it takes a woman to 
make a home.” Later, he said, “Now 
show me where you would like to have the 
barn, for the boys are going to begin on 
it in the morning, and John has more hay 
than he can use and he wants to fill your 
loft.” 

“It is so fine of them to do all this for 
me.” 

“They like to do it. You haven't yet 
probed very deep into the big hearts of 
the people of the timbered hills. There 
is a vein of tenderness and sympathy run- 
ning through them that is not common in 
the outside world. But I am learning that 
your mind and heart are in accord with 
ours. I believe you belong to us,” he 
earnestly declared. 

Later in the evening she said, “I’m sor- 
ry I can’t see you next week-end.” 

He looked at her questioningly. 

“T’m going to Joseph Saturday and 
probably will not be back before late 
Sunday.” 

“To Joseph! Is that so?” He wanted 
to ask, “Why, and who with?” but would 
not ask, for he felt that it was her prerog- 
ative to tell him or not. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I have wanted 
to see the Lake and the farming country 
along Alder Slope. It must be beautiful 
at this time of the year.” 

No more was said, but when he started 
for home, smiling she said, “I hope to see 
you Sunday after next.” 

“Yes, I hope so, unless something else 
happens to interfere,” he said with a seri- 
ous face. 

“Well I'll try to 
see that nothing 
does,” she  ans- 
wered, smiling at 
him. 

He went out to 
Pepper, and lean- 
ing his head against 
his neck, said, 
“Well, Pepper, old 
boy, it looks like 
I’m losing out. 
Just when I 
thought happiness 
was within my 
reach, it’s being 
snatched from me.” 
Then to himself, 
“What could I ex- 
pect? Walt has 
everything that 
money can_ buy, 
and he is a hand- 
some chap. Those 
fine big farms and 
the wonderful view 
up on the Slope 
will settle the ques- 
tion for her.” He 
slowly rode away. 


On Monday evening she found a small 
barn nearly completed. It was big enough 
for two horses, with a loft overhead for 
hay, and a small lean-to for the hens. The 
next evening she found John Jacobs just 
cramming in the last of a big load of hay. 
The building was finished and filled. She 
attempted to thank them but they waved 
her aside with, “We was glad to do it. 
We know the kids are in good hands and 
we owe you this much. We’re goin’ to 
get you a lot of wood later.” 


It had been arranged to hold a Fourth 
of July celebration about a quarter of a 
mile below Mary Ellen’s cabin. The 
neighbors were to gather there on the 
third, the men to build the platform and 
speaker’s stand, and the women to clear 
the ground and decorate with evergreens. 
By noon a score of men and women had 
arrived to prepare for the big event. 
Harry had charge of the carpenter work. 
Gaily attired in a crimson silk shirt, with 
a gorgeous green scarf knotted about his 
neck, Walter rode up a little after one 
o'clock. Waving a general salute to the 
crowd, he went over to Mary Ellen and 
offered to help with the festoons. She in- 
troduced him to Lila and Edith and made 
a place for him between them. They im- 
mediately made use of the opportunity to 
get acquainted, and were soon chatting 
like old friends. 

During a lull in the building, Harry 
went over to greet Walter, “Hello, Pard, 
we're surely glad to see you. We didn’t 
expect to be favored with the help of a 
busy cattleman.” 

“Oh well, I guess a fella can stop once 
in awhile to give you sheep men a lift.” 

Harry made no reply. Walter con- 
tinued, “Have you fellas seen anything 
of a bunch of two-year-olds headed this 
way?” 

Harry replied, “No, I haven’t heard of 
any.” 

“Well I didn’t know but what they 
might be heading for Idaho under the 
shadow of these timbered hills,” giving 
Harry a meaning look. 

Harry straightened and his lips grew 
firm, “Let me tell you, when any of 
these hillmen have cattle to sell they drive 
them right through town and straight to 
the railroad.” 

Walter laughed scornfully, “Maybe so, 
and maybe not; these little fellas are not 
above temptation.” 

Harry dropped his hammer, his eyes 
flashed and he said, “Just come over on 
the other side of this grove, I want to 
prove to the crowd just which js the little 
man.” 

Walter quickly dropped his superior air, 
“Aw come on Pard, why get all riled up? 
We had better get busy, there’s a lot to 
do here before dark,” and he joined the 
women at their work. 


Late in the afternoon the air grew hot 
and oppressive, and just before sunset a 
bank of black clouds rolled up back of the 
eastern hills. In a short time distant 
peals of thunder began to roll. The sky 
grew so dark they could hardly see to 
work. Mary Ellen said, “It’s going to 
rain and I think I'll go home.” 

“And [ll go along if you don’t mind.” 
Walter said stepping up to her side. By 
way of excusing himself he said, “That 
tall hill-billy got pretty hot when I hinted 
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that my cattle were being tolled over 
toward toward the Idaho line.” 

“And one couldn’t blame him,” she 
answered rather shortly. 

It was beginning to rain when she 
opened the door and invited him in. It 
was so dark inside she lighted the candles. 

“T never saw it so dark at sundown,” 
he said, “I believe there is a regular cloud- 
burst up on the divide. By George, I’d 
hate to be caught in this narrow canyon 
if a real waterspout came down.” The 
storm increased and finally he said, “I 
think I’ll go down and bunk at Jerry’s to- 
night to be all set for the picnic tomor- 
row.” 

The thunder reverberated from hill to 
hill, and the rain came in driving sheets 
all through the evening. When the rain 
began to fall, Harry went home for sup- 
per, but felt too restless to eat. He in- 
tuitively felt that some unusual thing was 
about to happen. Finally, an irresistible 
impulse caused him to saddle Pepper, and 
telling Grandma he was going down to see 
if the creek was rising, he rode down the 
canyon to a point where he had a view of 
Crow Creek. To his consternation, a 
flash of lightning revealed a wall of water 
reaching from one wall of the canyon to 
the other. The roar of water and crash- 
ing of timber were deafening. The water 
was advancing slowly, because it was 
sweeping everything in its path. Great 
trees, broken by the impact of the rolling 
logs and driftwood of all sorts, were grad- 
ually being added to the force of the 
flood. Small trees were bent down and 
disappeared under the force of the water 
and rolling timbers. As the frequent 
flashes of lightning revealed the fearful 
situation to him, he turned Pepper back 
up toward the trail that led to the cabin 
and cried, “Oh, God, help me to reach 
it in time!” 

Mary Ellen, sleepless, listening to the 
wild storm, heard above the storm, a 
hoarse roar and rumble, rapidly growing 
louder, and she knew at once it was a flood. 
She jumped up and glanced out just as 
a flash of lightning revealed a wall of 
water not a hundred yards upstream; roll- 
ing, grinding, rushing on—directly toward 
the frail little cabin. She hurriedly lighted 
a candle and slipped into a dress. At that 
moment the door burst open and Harry 
rushed in exclaiming, ““There’s no time to 
lose.” Catching up two blankets from the 
bed, he caught her by the hand and ran 
out closing the door tightly behind them. 
He put an arm about her and virtually 
carried her up the hillside. He stopped 
about twenty-five feet above the cabin 
and said, “Thank God you are safe!” 
Then he wrapped the blankets about her, 
pulling one up over her head. The rain 
was falling in sheets and water poured 
down the hillside in little rivulets. 

After a few moments he said, “We 
should have put the candle out.” 

“No, I wanted it to burn,” she said, 
“for I wanted to know when the cabin 
went.” 

They watched the tiny glow of the can- 
dle in the window, but to their surprise 
it did not move downstream, and after a 
while, it died down and finally sputtered 
out. She wondered why the cabin was 
not swept away with the flood, and asked, 
“Why do you think the cabin didn’t go?” 

“There is only one way I can account 
for it; some big logs must have eddied in 


behind and held it fast”—which they after- 
wards found to be the case. 

The storm decreased in volume and 
finally died away; leaving no sound but 
the roar of the torrent below. Groups of 
rescuers passed upstream on the other 
side, shouting to ascertain if she were safe, 
and above the noise of the water the an- 
swer went back, “All safe.” 

Later, the stars came out and a half 
moon shed a dim light among the trees. 
After a silence Harry asked, “Were you 
scared when you saw the flood coming?” 

“No, I was not afraid,” she said. “Long 
ago I decided to lean upon my own re- 
sources, and I have proved that a woman 
can stand alone.” 

As the first gray streak of dawn crept 
up the eastern sky, he stood up and said, 
“T think we can get into the cabin now,” 
and led the way to the door. The creek 
was rapidly receding and the ground 
around the door was above water. He 
pulled away the driftwood lodged high 
against the door, and went in and lighted 
a candle. He then gathered some pitchy 
pine-knots, and placing some dry matches 
on the table, said, “You ought to get into 
some dry clothing as soon as possible. I 
must be going now for Aunty will be sit- 
ting by the window waiting to see me 
come home.” 

She silently followed him to the door. 
Turning, he took her hand and after a 
long pause said in a low voice, “Mary El- 
len, do you want me to come back?” 

Convulsive sobs overcame her and she 
dropped her head against his breast. Then 
with trembling hands, she drew his face 
down to hers.and whispered, “Yes, Harry 
darling, come back! I learned out there 
last night on that dark hillside how much 
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- death and destruction, and had started 





I love you and how much I really neeq 
you.” 

One long, tender embrace—and fy 
strode out and mounted Pepper, who had 
never moved beyond the sound of their 
voices. He forded the narrowing creek 
and with a sweeter joy in his heart than 
he had ever known rapidly ascended the 
trail toward the rosy glow of a bright, ney 
dawn.... 

She found the water had not reacheg 
the level of the mattress on the bed, sp 
after dressing in dry clothes, she lay down 
and from sheer exhaustion, soon fell asleep 
About ten o’clock she was awakened by 
someone outside calling, “Molly, oh Moi- 
ly!” Slipping into a kimono and a lace 
house cap, she went to the window. 

Walter was standing outside and asked 
“Aren't you about ready to go to the 
celebration?” 

“The celebration? 
off for this year.” 

“Well I guess not. The crowd is be- 
ginning to gather down at the schoolhouse. 
Some who didn’t know about the flood 
have already come twenty or thirty miles, 
They are building a table for dinner— 
they are going to have dinner first, then 
the program and races, and then dance.” 

“No, I don’t feel in a mood for pic- 
nicking to-day, I think I’ll not go.” She 
told him her experience of the night be- 
fore, except to tell him that she did not 
go through the harrowing adventure alone. 

At last he admitted he could see her 
viewpoint, and did not insist. 

A little before sundown she _ heard 
voices, and looking out, saw a team and 
buggy, and Harry riding beside it. She 
ran out to greet Bessie and Clint. They 
had heard about the flood, with rumors of 


I guess that’s called 


immediately to learn if she were safe. After 
greeting them, she turned to Harry, who 
had lingered somewhat behind. She was 
surprised at the transformation. His face 
fairly shone with a resplendence she had 
never seen. She had thought him hand- 
some before, but now, he seemed grand 
and beautiful. They did not speak. He 
clasped her hands and held them tight. 
and bent his head to look into her eyes. 
They stood for a full minute, gazing deep 
into each other’s soul, then he bent and 
kissed her eyes. 

Bessie gave Clint an understanding look 
and went into the house, and he followed. 
In a moment Harry realized they were 
standing there in the path alone, and he 
drew her arm within his and they went 
into the cabin. He said, “You will please 
excuse us. We forgot we were still on 
earth.” 

“No apologies necessary. We'll be 
mighty glad to welcome you into our 
family circle, Old Boy,” and Clint patted 
him on the shoulder. ; 

Fortunately the food she had prepared 
for the Fourth of July dinner had been 
above the high water mark, and they soon 
prepared supper. While they were thus 
engaged Clint put his team in the barn. 
and he and Harry cleared the brush and 
drift from the front uf the house. While 
they were eating Walter came jogging 
along, but he only waved and rode on. | 

Clint remarked, “Someway I Just 
haven’t the least confidence in that fel- 
low. He is too suspicious of people: al- 
ways blaming somebody for cattle steal- 
ing, but not (Continued on page 51) 
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CHARLES WESLEY FLINT 


TEVENSON’S problem was “What 
S to Omit.” When asked by the Edi- 

tor of Christian Herald to tell about 
the “Most Unusual Layman of my Ex- 
perience,” my first problem was “Whom 
to Omit.” There have been so many 
who were unusual; but—yes—there was 
one. Although he is no longer in the 
flesh, I will take advantage of your per- 
mission, Mr. Editor, and not divulge his 
name, 

In early manhood he became afflicted 
with asthma, and only he and his God 
knew how grievous was that handicap 
during the succeeding two score years. 
It diverted him from his trade, first, to a 
country store and Post Office; then in a 
larger, but rural, village to a combination 
of Insurance Agency and a partner-like 
clerkship in a general store. 

Thwarted also had he been in educa- 
tion; with a good mind, a hungry mind, 
but by circumstances and environment 
denied opportunity of extended formal 
traning. What a tension there must have 
been constantly between his ambitions 
and his limitations! 

What I am saying is, that he was not 
by education, position, or achievement, a 
great man—he was an ordinary run-of- 
the-mine layman. No, he wasn’t a great 
business man; he certainly lacked the 
chance; perhaps also he had not outstand- 
ing business talents. How in the world 
he managed finally to live and to die in 
his owned house would be a saga of fru- 
gality, privation and sacrifice, of which 
4 generous share of the credit, I suspect, 
Would go to a loyal, quiet but highly 
efficient helpmeet. 

The claims of citizenship upon him 
Were accepted naturally as an integral 
part of life and duty. He was a party 
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man, with positive convictions and loy- 
alty. He served in the organization, par- 
ticipated in the party councils; mdeed 
for several years he administered the 
modest office of Assessor with efficiency. 
In short, he was a citizen among citizens. 

Both business life and civic life were 
probably regarded by him as phases of 
his religious life, but over against this 
background, his more directly religious 
activities made him for me the Unusual 
Layman. 

To him, God was real and near, the 
realest of the real, the nearest of the 
near. He would duly “confess with 
the mouth” on proper occasions, but he 
hardly needed to; men already knew it, 
if they knew him. In fact, you could not 
be aware of him without being aware of 
his God. They were always together. Not 
in any ethereal sense; he was normally 
human, but his God-sense was as nat- 
ural as breathing. 

The constant harassment of disease 
was punctuated with occasional, too fre- 
quent, spells of prolonged distress and 
excruciating suffering. Complaints and 
questionings must have sprung into his 
mind, but, his family testify, they never 


passed his lips. If depression shadowed 


June 21st is Father’s Day. Father 
finds it just as hard to send his boys 
off to war as mother does but 
nobody ever mentions his anxiety. 
Father is paying the taxes—buy- 


ing the Defense Bonds—doing the 
chores that Junior used to do—wor- 


rying about his business—trying to 
keep the ship afloat. Let’s make 
June 21st a real Father’s Day. 





his soul, as it surely must have at times, 
it was entirely neutralized for those about 
him by a calm, patient, long-suffering 
faith, which had appropriated “grace suf- 
ficient.” 

Bereavement? His oldest daughter, a 
beautiful eight-year-old, died after a few 
days of fever, while he, alone, in a far 
country, straining meager resources, was 
seeking a climate which might afford 
physical relief. Recently I was privileged, 
years after the departure of both him and 
his wife, to read the letter he wrote to the 
latter, when the delayed news finally 
reached him. The poignant heartache, 
the tender solicitude for her alone-ness 
during the ordeal, were all dissolved in an 
outpouring of faith and comfort, which 
made me feel I had been permitted to 
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peer into the Holy of Holies. 

Then, that other occasion: I met him 
at the depot when he brought home the 
body of his son, his first-born, and, in- 
deed, I was with him much in days fol- 
lowing, when the dark shades of un- 
fathomable sadness were suffused with a 
rosy glow of faith. “"I'was beautiful! His 
lips did not move, but someway you 
thought you heard in sad exultation, “O 
Death, where is thy sting?” 

For him the Church was his life. There, 
he was at every service of worship and 
of prayer, rain or shine, in sickness or in 
health; an usher, proud to be a door- 
keeper in the house of the Lord; then a 
group leader in a gathering for intimate 
fellowship; a teacher in the Bible School, 
until, discovering a field for 
among non-attendants, he organized a 
“Home Department” and spent more 
than a tithe of his time, distributing the 
“lessons,” checking study, exhorting, en- 
couraging and recruiting. 

Frequently, when his strength permit- 
ted, as a layman he conducted Sunday 
services in churches of the neighboring 
villages and country, where his unpre- 
tentious “talks,” based on hours of prep- 
aration of both mind and heart, were 
characterized by earnestness, genuine- 
ness and fervor. 

To his friends and neighbors, the 
Church was the penumbra of his pres- 
ence. When men spoke his name, they 
thought also of his Church. 

One of his sons told me about their 
Family Worship; every morning as regu- 
larly as the inevitable porridge; routin- 
ish? Yes, somewhat; repetitious? Some- 
what, of course, but always compelling 
reverence. I wasn’t surprised when I 
heard that son (after a course in Psychol- 
ogy at the University) fervently thank 
God for the way their Family Altar had 
ministered to and through his subcon- 
scious life. 

Nor was I surprised when, later, I 
found that son to be a minister, and to 
hear him tell how he had become aware 
that he had been dedicated to that serv- 
ice from his infancy by his layman-father. 
A parent’s deep desire, never audibly ex- 
pressed, and a father’s prayers, secretly 
breathed, had brought upon him “the 
Divine Compel,’—“Woe is me if I preach 
not the Gospel.” 

I almost forgot one thing; he was not 
gifted in song, but how he loved Charles 
Wesley’s “Jesus, Lover of my Soul!” It 
sang for him the deepest longings of his 
soul. No doubt that is why he named his 
surviving son “Charles Wesley.” 

Yes, I have met many unusual laymen, 
but in my memory, he excels among them 


all. 
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For the Quiet Hour 
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JUNE, 1942 





{ MONDAY, JUNE 1 } 


START AGAIN 
“SIN NO MORE LEST A WORSE THING COME 
TO THEE.” 
READ JOHN 5:1-14 


A POETESS sings, “Every day is a 
new beginning: every morn is the world 
made new.” She has something there. 
Not with the New Year only, but 
every month, week, day, should see us 
readjusting our lives to the standards 
of Christ’s perfect manhood, and seek- 
ing fuller obedience to God’s righteous 
and blessed will. Try measuring your- 
self in this way. Resolve that you will 
never cease to grow spiritually and men- 
tally; that you will never allow your- 
self to become smug and self-satisfied; 
that you will, with the great Apostle, 
“Press toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God.” 


As the world is reclad in beauty, 
bring forth the latent possibilities of 
our souls, O Master. So shall we not 
disappoint Thee. Amen. 





TUESDAY, JUNE 2 


BEGIN THE BETTER WAY 
“LET US LAY ASIDE EVERY WEIGHT... 
AND LET US RUN WITH PATIENCE THE 
RACE THAT IS SET BEFORE US.” 
READ HEBREWS 12:1-11 


Tarkic of beginnings, what an ap- 
peal they make. And what achieve- 
ments have resulted. The explorer sets 
sail and finds a new world. The stout- 
hearted pioneer of the past day, leaves 
the security of the 
blazes a new trail. The scientist and 
inventor, the chemist and research 
worker, refusing to stop at the barriers 
which limit man’s knowledge, push on 
to new discoveries. So with us. There 
is a greater capacity for God than we 
have yet developed. There are means 
of helping the world we have not tried. 
There are new heights to be reached. 
Begin! 


settlement, and 


Inspire us by Thy gracious Spirit, O 
Saviour, to obey, to strive, to follow 
Thee. So shall life become worthier of 
Thy salvation. Amen. 
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DAY, JUNE 3 





HONORING THE HUMBLE 
“WITHOUT RESPECT OF PERSONS JUDGETH 
ACCORDING TO EVERY MAN’S WORK.” 
READ I PETER 1:17-23 


Mansy people, without knowing it, 
have a strain of snobbishness. When 
Jan Maclaren was a boy, he was im- 
pressed greatly by one of the elders of 
his church. But one day, he saw that 
elder, sitting by the hedge, breaking 
stones. He informed his father of this, 
but his father failed to be shocked by 
the discovery. “James breaks stones for 
a living, but he knows more of God 
than any other person I have ever met. 
Remember that the best Man that ever 
lived on this earth was the poorest, for 
our Lord had not where to lay His 
head, although the foxes have holes and 
the birds of the air have nests.” 


Keep us free from disparaging any 
whose station differs from ours, lest 
their worth be greater in Thy sight. 
Through Christ, Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, JUNE 4 } 





CAN CHRISTIANITY WIN? 
“YE PREVAIL NOTHING. BEHOLD 
WORLD IS GONE AFTER HIM.” 
READ JOHN 12:19-26 


Wi: TAKE the carper too seriously. 


While Edison was working on his elec- 
tric lamp, a scientist said that he was 
wasting his time. “Two fundamental 
laws of physics are, that there cannot 
be any light without combustion; and 
no combustion can take place in a 
vacuum. So... .” Meanwhile, laws or 
none, the great inventor succeeded. 
That is the way people used to taunt 
the Apostles about the Gospel. Their 
descendants are still talking in the same 
strain. But, note that it was Christ’s 
foes who admitted He was winning. 
Our Master has proved His power to 
bless. His kingdom shall come, and 
His word shall prevail. 


THE 


Blessed be Thy name, O Lord. for 
the confidence which is ours in Thee. 
Keep us brave and true by Thy Spirit. 
Amen. 


W. G. WARD 





A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 





t { FRIDAY, JUNE 5 } 


WHATSOEVER! 
“WHATSOEVER YE DO, DO IT HEARTILY”” 
READ COLOSSIANS 3:16-24 


suming an air of prosperity, wisdom or 
piety which they do not possess. Oth- 
ers are equally adept at putting things 
off. The apostolic counsel counteracts 
that. Instead of saying, when we get 
around to it, we shall do this or that— 
or when we have time—or as soon as 
we get a chance—we will start living 
for our Master’s glory, Paul urges us 
to begin at once and to put our utmost 
into daily service. Next to doing great 
things is doing all things greatly to the 
praise of God. 


| 
| Soe are good at putting it on—as- 
| 


Ungifted and with unimportant du- 
ties, help us, O Lord, still to give Thee 
the utmost of which we are capable 


{ SATURDAY, JUNE 6 } 


PRAYERS’ OTHER FACETS 
“PRAY YE, OUR FATHER... .” 
READ MATTHEW 6:5-15 





Oxe of our Presidents in the White 
House was greeted by a friend from his 
home state. After chatting awhile, tlie 
President asked, “And now, just why 
have you come? What is it you want?” 
The visitor shook his head. “I do not 
want anything. I came just to tell that 
we believe in you, and—and that we 
love you.” Surely, from the prayer our 
Lord has given us, we should know that 
prayer is not merely asking for things. 
| It ought to say, in effect, “Our Father, 
we believe in Thee, and we love Thee.” 


O God, help us to believe in Thee 
more, and to love Thee better. Then 
shall our lives be blessed in Thee. 
Through Christ Jesus, Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, JUNE 7 } 
SHUT THAT DOOR 


“WHEN THOU HAST SHUT THY DOOR.” 
READ MATTHEW 6:1-15 





Oxer of our universities issues a card 


” 
to freshmen. It says, “Shut your door. 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


What may seem enigmatical becomes 
plain on consideration. One of the first 
essentials of successful study is to shut 
out all interruptions and also all lesser 
things. What counsel for the Christian! 
When we are worried about trifles, 
when sin is robbing us of our higher 
life, when we are in trouble, all we need 
is to shut the door of the work-a-day 
yorld, and open the door of the heart 
to God. In prayer come pardon, peace, 
and power. Try it every day. 


Lead us nearer to Thyself, O Father. 
Then shall life’s concerns and its cares 
assume their true proportions. Through 
Jesus Christ, Amen. 


{ MONDAY, JUNE 8 1 


PERSONAL CONTACTS 
PRAY TO THY FATHER WHICH IS IN 
SECRET; AND THY FATHER SHALL 
REWARD THEE... .” 
READ MATTHEW 6:1-8 


Ix BUSINESS there is more than one 
way of contacting a customer. It can 
be done by mail, telegraph, or tele- 
phone. And each of these methods is 
used every day. But the most satisfac- 
tory way is to meet the customer, and 
to talk with him face to face. So the 
Christian should not depend on others 
praying for him; he should pray for 
himself. He should not leave it to some 
other—minister or friend—to impart 
truth and help; he should seek it at 
first hand. Through Christ, this is the 
right of every believing soul. 


Bring us nearer to Thyself. O Father. 
In personal contact with Thee, shall 
life be exalted and the soul be blessed, 


in Jesus Christ. Amen. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 9 1 


LIFE’S SUPREME 
THE LOVE OF 
. FOR 


READ 





MOTIVE 
CHRIST CONSTRAINETH US 
rHAT HE DIED FOR ALL.” 

IIT CORINTHIANS 5:11-15 


Oxe of those dear inquisitive people, 
who want to know everything, watched 
a street excavation job. He asked one 
of the workmen, “What are you dig- 
sing for?” The man replied, instantly, 
“For money.” This amazed the ques- 
tioner. Was a treasure-hunt going on 
under his eves? “And when do you ex- 
pect to strike it?” he inquired. “At the 
end of the week.” But the Christian 
has a finer, worthier, more powerful 
motive for his daily toil than any re- 
muneration it may bring. It is that in 
all things he may give his best for the 
best of all masters, even Jesus Christ. 


Fill our hearts with earnest resolve, 
0 Lord. We can glorify Thee effective- 
ly by doing all things for Thy sake. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10 





CHANGING WONDERS OF THE WORLD 
“HE THAT DOETH THE WILL OF GOD 
ABIDETH.” 

READ I JOHN 2:8-17 


O: THE seven great wonders of the 


| 
| 


world, of which the ancients stood in 
That is the 
Egypt. The 
world is changing. Things which were 
marvels centuries ago have passed from 
the scene. Others, almost past belief a 
few years ago—X rays, radium, the 
automobile, and the radio—are so com- 
monplace that they excite no comment. 
But some things abide. Those who do 
God’s will, who have put their lives 
into His keeping and at His disposal, 
are immune against the assaults of time. 


awe, only one remains. 
pyramid of Cheops in 


For the changeless love which Thou 
hast made Christ 
praise Thee. Keep us brave and true 
through Tim. Amen. 


ours in Jesus, we 





THURSDAY, JUNE 11 








THE WITNESS OF THE WORK 
“MY FATHER WORKETH.” 
READ JOHN 5:17-24 


We OFTEN miss the wonder of the 
world, and the glory of God's handi- 
work in simple things. “We muse on 
miracles who look lightly on a rose. 
Who gives it fragrance or the glint of 
the glory that it shows? Who holds it 
here between the sky and earth’s rain- 
softened sod? The miracle of one pale 
rose is proof enough of God.” God has 
not left Himself anywhere without wit- 
And in the Rose of Sharon, the 
Christ of His love and man’s redemp- 
tion, we behold His 
work—the guarantee 
loves the world. 


ness. 


wondrous 


God. still 


most 
that 


Touch Thou our eyes, that in life's 
common mercies, in each day’s provi- 
dences, we may trace Thy love. For 
ree 
Christ’s sake, Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, JUNE 12 


WE GIVE WHAT WE HAVE 
“FREELY YE HAVE RECEIVED; 
FREELY GIVI 
READ MATTHEW 





10:5-14 


How can we know that we are really 
Christ’s? Mainly by knowing that 
Christ is But how can we be 
sure of that? A young convert answers 
the question by saying, “I know that I 
am converted, because I want to give 
people the gospel. And I could not 
want to give them what I have unless 
I had it myself.” So loving others, seek- 
ing to lead them to Christ, desiring to 
share our blessing with them—these are 


ours. 





some indications of the reality of Christ’s 
love for us—and our love for Him. 


Because Thou hast blessed us so 
richly. O Saviour, help us to strive 
mightily to bring all to a knowledge 
of the truth. Amen. 





SATURDAY, JUNE 13 


WORLD WEARY 
“UNTIL I WENT INTO 
SANCTUARY. 
READ PSALM 


THE 
73:1-17 


Do YOU ever feel as though your 
strength and gone? As 
though you could not keep on much 
longer? When you are at the end of 
your 


hope were 


resources, worried and wearied, 
you need the tonic of God’s world and 
God’s Word. Leave everything for an 
hour, and get out under the open sky. 
Or shut yourself away for awhile, and 
let Him lead you through the green 
pastures and by the still waters of the 
Scriptures. It works. It works wonders. 
Your resistance will be built up and 
your strength renewed. Try it today. 


For the provision Thou hast made 
for our reinforcement, we bless Thee, 
O God. Bring us to where the blessing 
hes. Through Christ. Amen. 





__ SUNDAY, JUNE 14 


OUR COUNTRY'S STRENGTH 
“THE NATION WHOSE THE 
READ PSALM 33:8-19 


WV E LOVE our flag. We have every 


reason to do so. It is worth living for, 
Henry Van 
Dyke glowingly says. “They tell me 
Gold in 
glittering flood has peured into’ thy 
chest. But dost thou prosper? Better 
news I crave. O dearest Country, is it 
well with thee, indeed; and is thy soul 
in health? A people, hearts 
more wisely brave, and thoughts that 
lift men up, them free. 
These are prosperity and vital wealth.” 
Devotion to Christ is within our reach, 


GOD Is LORD.” 


as some have died for it. 


thou art rich, my Country. 


nobler 


and make 


and that makes a nation strong. 


Help us, O Christ. to be our best for 
Thee. Then shall we do our best for 


this land we love. Amen. 


{ MONDAY, JUNE 15 } 


HELP FOR THE TASK 
ABLE TO MAKE ALL 
ABOUND.” 

II CORINTHIANS 9:6-11 





“GOD IS GRACE 


READ 
Oxe sure way of commending the 
Christ is the way in which we meet 


life’s demands, and discharge even its 
(Continued on page 57) 
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(Continued from page 15) 


ecstasy faded when they discovered that 
the tracts were so eagerly received because 
they made excellent wrappers for the 
great cheroots the Shans were fond of 
smoking! Good paper was hard for the 
Shans to come by, and so the tract cam- 
paign, while it lasted, was an economic 
windfall for them. 

Finally, just when it seemed to the 
Seagraves that Christianity—either evan- 
gelistic or surgical—was never going to 
find any takers, the young doctor suc- 
ceeded in inducing a man with goiter—a 
Kachin—to let him try out his craft. 
Goiter is one malady the Kachins have 
plenty of, in size as well as in number. 

The Kachin’s readiness to submit to the 
operation so surprised Seagrave that for a 
moment he was speechless. Then, rush- 
ing into the house, he yelled for his wife. 
“Come on with the anaesthetic, Tiny [a 
nickname he had given her before their 
marriage]! We’ve got a job at last!” 

There being no room in the rickety dis- 
pensary with sufficient light, the job had 
to be done on the veranda. Word got 
around, and when the time arrived a large 
gallery of spectators was assembled. It 
was the white doctor’s first operation at 
Namkham, It was also his great oppor- 
tunity. Not only modern surgery was on 
trial, but Christianity as well. Seagrave 
found himself trembling with a mixture of 
apprehension as to the outcome and his 
eagerness to tilt a lancet. But he got out 
his ‘‘wastebasket” instruments, gestured 
for the assemblage to bow while he led in 
prayer (a practice he has followed before 
every operation since then), called to his 
young wife to apply the anaesthetic and, 
with a flourish, went to work. 

This particular goiter was of grapefruit 
size, and it looked like it was tied up in a 
dozen jugular veins. It was the largest he 
had ever seen, let alone attempted to re- 
move, and he was afraid the patient would 
not get enough chloroform and try to 
leave the scene in the midst of it all—or 
get too much and he'd have to call time 
to revive his breathing. But “Tiny” 
poured with genius while he cut and cut, 
for three and a half hours. Miraculously, 
at the end of all this, the patient was still 
breathing. So they joyfully sewed him up, 
after which the doctor, almost as worn 
as the patient, bowed to the gallery who 
set up a great shout and then crowded 
around to witness the miracle. 

Back in their rooms, the young surgeon 
dropped into a chair, mopped his brow 
and sighed: “Tiny, God certainly watches 
over poor fools and medical missionaries!” 

That ended the dearth of patients. 
Candidates for goiter elimination came 
from near and far, as did persons with 
every form of human misery from tooth- 
ache to ruptured appendix, peritonitis and 
paralysis. Some crawled on hands and 
knees for miles, others were brought in on 
stretchers improvised from old doors, 
bamboo poles and sedan chairs. 

Many of the operations the young doc- 
tor and his wife assistant pulled off, aided 
only by his batch of antiquated “waste- 
basket” instruments, were enough to make 
Hippocrates sit up in his Grecian grave 
and applaud. Lacking an electric cautery, 
he used a small soldering iron; for a steri- 
lizer he employed a fireless cooker; in 
place of a scalpel he sometimes utilized a 


safety razor blade. 

With such makeshift equipment he 
even did plastic surgery: one day when a 
Chinese patient, encountering a bear, had 
literally and quite completely “lost face,” 
Seagrave transferred skin from places 
where it wouldn’t show, took a two-inch 
piece from the victim’s ribs, grafted it into 
his forehead for a support, draped his new 
nose around it—and sent his man away 
proud of his retreaded beauty. (On fur- 
lough in America, Seagrave told this story 
to a church group, and a stringy little dea- 
con arose to say: “Doc, that’s not the first 
time something nosy was made out of a 
rib!”’) 

Back in America on furlough after six 
years of battling all the plagues of body 
and mind and spirit to which the homo 
sapiens of Northern Burma ‘s subject, the 
Seagraves went up and down the land, 
“selling” their work to church groups. 
They were able promoters. And when, a 
few months later, they returned to the 
medical wars, they carried with them 


Ww 
IF YOUR COPY IS LATE 


We are making every effort to get 
Christian Herald to you on time each 
month. The difficulties of transporta- 
tion sometimes create delays outside 
our control. Please be patient if your 


copy is late. 


funds sufficient to build and equip a new 
hospital. 
When it was all over and the two-story, 


150-bed hospital was up, the Seagraves ~ 


stood off at a distance, loving it with their 
eyes and holding hands and weeping on 
each other’s shoulder for the sheer joy 
and beauty of it. “Oh, Tiny,” he breathed 
with rapture, ‘“wouldn’t the Mayos be 
proud to have a hospital as grand as 
ours!” 

Spiritual results accrued increasingly 
through the years, justifying the Sea- 
graves’ philosophy concerning medical 
missions. They always remembered that 
first year, those profitless evangelistic 
trips, those exciting audiences whenever 
the name of Jesus was mentioned. The 
change was gradual, but marked. Soon 
they no longer had to bribe the Shans and 
the Kachins with medicine to get a hear- 
ing. Soon they had to herald their purely 
preaching tours to the villages a week in 
advance. 

Through the medical work they met 
on very intimate terms a host of people 
whom they would never touch in any 
other way. And people who were in re- 
ceptive mood. ‘They see a white man 
stooping so low as carefully to wash off 
filthy sores, removing whole families of 
maggots, and performing other services 
just as nauseous, and they can’t help but 
listen to him after that,” says the little 
lady of the Burma Road. 

But now, Burma, caught between the 
advancing Japanese and the prizes that 
are India and China, seems on the way out 
as a national entity. 

What of the future? Mrs. Seagrave 
doesn’t know. Nobody knows. But the 
little lady of the Burma Road, she who 
created the legend for sacrificial service 


that matches that of Clara Barton, knows 
this: that out on that slowly retreating 
front somewhere in Burma there is a bri. 
liant surgeon working, working far into 
the night, bringing amid shot and shell his 
healing art to the Chinese troops torn jp 
the grasp of the gods of war. It was to this 
man, twenty-two years ago, she lost her 
heart when, with far visions in his eyes 
and a smooth way of talking about them 
he sold her both himself and Burma, 


(Continued from page 25) 


Instantly his whole face flashed into q 
smile, blue eyes, eager mouth—even his 
tousled straw-colored hair seemed to ex. 
press affection. 

Miss Marston smiled wamly back. “He's 
a dear lad!” Then, without having to go 
over the matter and weigh it, she kney 
of a certainty that René’s future was ¢e. 
termined. The war would be over some 
day, win or lose, and the Dilkinses, ‘Arry 
and Jane and David would go back to 
fond parents or relatives, leaving the big 
old house bleak. But it wouldn't be. 4 
light-haired boy would climb the stairs, 
search the garden for “strawberries,” and 
chatter gayly in mixed languages. 

René and ‘Arry waved and went on with 
their play. Miss Marston was _ looking 
backward, remembering an idealistic girl 
who had been Jill Marston once, saying 
goodbye to a soldier. That Jill Marston 
had had dreams, plenty of them, and in 
them there’d often been a little figure with 
dark hair and brown eyes—Alan’s hair 
was dark and his eyes brown. 

“Funny, isn’t it?” the middle-aged jill 
laughed, a little harshly. “Your adopted 
son will be a tow-head, who tells his beads 
at your good father’s bedside. He'll not 
even be English!” 

Suddenly she realized that that didn't 
make any difference at all. Alan wouldn't 
have said so. She could remember his 
earnest words, in those long talks they 
had had just before he went to the front, 
“After this war a human being will be a 
human being whoever and wherever he is. 
We'll throw down the barriers, and get to- 
gether for the common good. I don’t mind 
dying for that, Jill.” ... Only they hadn't 
got together, those who were left. Standing 
in her window, looking out at the tableau 
on the lawn, Miss Marston had a sudden. 
electrically illuminating awakening. She 
hadn’t! Alan and thousands like him had 
given all, and she and her kind had just 
dropped the whole thing when their sact!- 
fices were made and the war was over. | 

“We didn’t carry on. We, the people 0! 
the democracies, let our so-called states- 
men wreck the League of Nations and 
hound Germany into Hitler’s hands. We 
forgot what had been said about smaller 
nations and weaker peoples, and _ then 
when it all broke out again we began t0 
wonder why God let such a thing happen, 
or if there was a God. I am the one who 
needs to get down on my knees and pray. 
not little ’Arry, untaught as he is. But 
we'll wake up, and, please God, this time 
we won't let it be in vain.” 

Miss Marston left the window and 
stepped outside, softly to call René. She 
needed to explain gently to him that his 
affairs were arranged now. Her eyes wert 
moist, but curiously shining, too, for her 
own soul had just been straightened out. 
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‘The congregation Gasped 
qhen Deacon Jones called... 


uder!” 


66 


‘T’ Clem Jones had dropped a 
thunderbolt he couldn’t have 
caused more commotion. We all knew 
Jones as an outspoken man, but he was no 
crank. He’s been Deacon for 15 years and 
had as much to do with building our new 


church as anybody. made us feel that the results would be good. oe 

. ee aa: . worn moht i .. . . 
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FOR WORSHIP 
—THANKS TO NU-WOOD! 


cores of churches throughout the coun- 
S try have gained new beauty—new comfort 
—new acoustical excellence with Nu-Wood! 
Made of clean, new wood fibers, this insulat- 
ing interior finish comes in soft, fadeproof 
colors to add glowing charm and beauty to 
the church interior. High in sound-absorption 
value, it corrects faulty acoustics . . . makes 
hearing easier for everyone. 

An efficient insulating material, Nu-Wood 
cuts heating bills, provides greater year- 
round comfort. The cost? Amazingly low— 
well within the reach of the average church. 
Let us show you how Nu-Wood has solved 
interior finish problems for churches large 
and small . . . and what it can do for your 
church. Mail coupon for the complete facts! 
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WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 

Dept. 161-6 First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Gentlemen: I want to know more about the new Nu-Wood 
Kolor-Fast and Sta-Lite. Without obligation, please send 
me complete facts for new construction ( ), for re- 
modeling ( ). 
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HOWARD RUSHMORE’S 


MOTION PICTURE 
Comments 


* 


HIS month Hollywood is presenting a 

film story concerned with real juvenile 
problems. ‘Mokey” from* the M-G-M 
studios is a far cry fromm movieland’s 
Dead-End Kids; it is a picture in which 
a boy lives and laughs and cries before us 
and we have the uncomfortable feeling 
that we’ve met him many times before. 
To our way of thinking Mokey Delano is 
as human a screen character as the year 
1942 has produced. 

He is human because his problem is 
universal. The moral of ““Mokey” is sim- 
ply a dramatization of that trite but 
true quotation “A boy’s best friend is 
his mother.” And like many another un- 
fortunate, Mokey had no mother. At the 
age of seven, raised by a Negro mammy 
after his mother’s early death, Mokey is 
full of particular brand of life known to 
dogmatic adults as ‘mischief.’ When 


| Anthea Delano, the stepmother, comes to 


superintend the household, she is_ be- 
wildered by this boyish imp with the miss- 
ing front teeth and the hair hanging over 
his eyes. 

Mokey’s eagerness to win the friendship 
of this new and pretty ‘mother’ leads 
him into trouble. Circumstantial evidence 
links him with a stealing escapade; he tells 
untruths out of pride and finally runs 
away. Unable to understand a boy who 
had known three years of utter loneliness, 
Anthea turns against him. 

The final solution of their mutual prob- 
lems bring Mokey and Anthea together 
in a fine climatic bit of dramatics. And 
throughout Bobby Blake’s moving por- 
trayal of Mokey, a boy lost within a 
mother’s discipline or love, is a great piece 
of acting. Donna Reed as Anthea; Dan 
Dailey, Jr., as the father and three juvenile 
Negro actors and actresses complete a 
cast well handled by Wells Root, director. 

“Mokey” is neither a great film nor a 
well-balanced one. But it has an honest 
American moral and a tremendously in- 
vigorating character portrayal. For that 
alone, it ranks above a dozen other films 
of more competent technical achievement. 
This is a film we unhesitatingly recom- 


|mend to young and old. We congratulate 
| Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for their skill in 


presenting an all-American boy and his 
all-American problems. We hope other 
studios follow their example. 


Bette Davis, whose unsympathetic and 


|tragic characterizations have won her 
|many a deserved Hollywood award, is 


again queen of her field in Warner Broth- 
ers’ In This Our Life. It is not an in- 
spiring film and is adult fare only, but we 
must admit Miss Davis is an actress 
whose very performance raises any movie 
from mediocrity. Cast as a spoiled, head- 
strong daughter who brings grief, divorce 
and even death to members of her family, 


the star completely dominates the picture. 
Capable aides are Olivia de Havilland, 
George Brent and Charles Coburn. 


Another fine performance is turned jn 
by Barbara Stanwyck who has the lead 
role in Paramount’s The Great Man’s Lady, 
She plays the part of a woman who for 
half a century remained in the background 
and through her unselfish efforts brought 
fame and fortune to the man she loved. 
With Joel McCrea and Brian Donlevy, 
Adults only. 


Hollywood is still fighting the Nazi men- 
ace with comedies and The Wife Takes a 
Flyer is no proof that the attempt is suc- 
cessful. While Franchot Tone as the Brit- 
ish pilot and Joan Bennett, who rescues 
him from Nazi agents, are amusing in their 
characterization, we still maintain that 
Hitler is no laughing matter. 


CREATE A LIVING MEMORIAL 
FOR YOUR LOVED ONES 


By endowing a cot in perpetuity. In- 
vest $500 in the life of a slum child. 
Cot endowment funds are put into 
bonds and the income from them 
insures vacations for underfed chil- 
dren. When you make your will re- 
member the children who have no 
inheritance—not even the heritage 
of good ‘health. 


FORM OF REQUEST 

“Il give and bequeath to The Christian Her- 
ald Children’s Home, a corporation created b) 
and existing under the laws of the State of 
New York, the sum of peeeers dollar: 
to be applied to the uses of the said charitable 
corporation.” 


Signed by 
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(Continued from page 35) 


group activity such as Nature Study, 
Handicrafts or Indian Lore. After com- 
pleting a project in such a group he may, 
if he chooses, leave this group for another. 
The members of each group contribute to 
camp life by giving a program such as 
the “Indian” group is to present this eve- 
ning, when there are to be songs, stories 
and dances, together with a display of ar- 
row heads found by youthful explorers. 

In some of the unpretentious group 
workshops we discovered numerous treas- 
ures waiting to be taken home—among 
them a cellophane-like snake skin, a wasps’ 
nest, mounted butterflies, many quaint 
book ends and several Bible holders. Not 
the least of our discoveries was what a va- 
riety of things nimble fingers can produce 
from grocery-box wood, transparent pack- 
age wrappings and other odds and ends 
from a camp kitchen. 

We make a last pause with our guide 
at one of the playgrounds where boys and 
girls, once more in the freedom of every- 
day clothes, are busy at slides or swings 
or are playing ball with Mr. Peter. What 
a world-removed Paradise this place is, I 
think. It might be a thousand miles from 
New York instead of near by. 

Now with Mrs. Parker we turn to visit 
Fort Plenty, the dining hall, where six 
hundred-plus meals a day are tucked away 
by campers and counselors, and to see 
the commodious room devoted to evening 
and rainy day activities. She invites us 
to inscribe our names in the guest book in 
the hallway of the white frame dwelling 
which Dr. Lawrence Jewett turned over 
with the rest of his Mont Lawn estate to 
Christian Herald to be devoted to its 
present child-saving service. 

Then as she accompanies us back along 
the avenue toward our car she takes us 
into one of the dormitory cottages. Some- 
how the quiet sleeping room into which 
we enter, a little orderly sea of small iron 
beds, impresses us more poignantly than 
anything we have seen. 

Yes, I reflect as a green light enables 
us to take our place in the animated zipper 
of Nine-W, Dr. Jewett certainly started 
something when he decided that the slum 
children of New York needed Mont Lawn 
more than he did. Yet, however splendid, 
Mont Lawn was not the only gift he made. 
He opened a way for others to participate 
in his work and to feel with him the joy 
of bringing happiness to needy children, of 
improving their health, of increasing their 
ability and their desire to work for them- 
selves and for others. 

_ Truly it would be difficult to find an 
investment from which one might obtain 
a greater return. Since Mont Lawn is 
conducted with the utmost economy, one 
day of many a man’s vacation expenses— 
five dollars—will keep a child there for 
a week. No amount is too small—even a 
lew cents will help. What boy or girl can 
fail to thrill at the realization that by giv- 
ing a few pennies he is taking a less for- 
tunate friend out of a breathless tenement 
district and sending him for several hours 
of healthy fun at the Christian Herald 
camp? 

_ And where else can so little do so much 
In teaching a child to know and to desire 
better things—so much to prepare a boy 
or a girl to choose wisely the way he or 
she shall go in life? 
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Taking the 


HE Braille edition of The Upper Room is available to the 
blind without charge, as funds permit. This service is made 
possible through gifts from friends and others interested in this 
ministry to the blind. Anyone contributing as much as $2.00 


(which pays the actual cost of four quarterly issues) may direct a 


year's gift subscription to some blind person or to some institution 


for the blind. 


In local congregations also there are hundreds of homes not now 
using The Upper Room to which it would be a helpful daily guide 
and inspiration. Why not see that every home in your congregation 
is supplied with this vital devotional aid? 


The Upper Room (circulation last issue, 1,365,550-—a new all- 
time record) is published in English, Spanish, Hindustani, and 


Portuguese, as well as in Braille. 


The July, August, September issue is now being distributed. Order your 
full requirements TODAY. Pastors and other group leaders may use our 
consignment plan to purchase ten or more copies of the regular edition to 
one address at 5 cents each, postpaid, with the privilege of returning unused 


and unsold copies at our expense. 


Annual subscription, 30 cents, postpaid; 


foreign, 40 cents, Four years, $1.00; foreign, $1.35, Special envelopes 
for remailing The Upper Room to boys in the Army and Navy, $1.00 per 
100, Send all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


307 American Trust Bldg. 


° Nashville, Tenn. 


Other Publications by The Upper Room 


(Order direct from the above address) 


The Prayer School, by Muriel Lester, noted English 
author and social worker. The technique used by Miss 
Lester in North and South American groups, sketched 
in a 44-page booklet especially for pastors and other 
leaders interested in enriching the prayer life of their 
groups. 15 cents per copy, postpaid; 12 copies $1.40. 


A Pocket Prayer Book, by Bishop Ralph S. Cushman. 
Total printing first year, 150,000 copies. A helpful 
guide for cultivating and sustaining devotional habits. 
144 pages, imitation leather, vest-pocket size. 25 
cents per copy, postpaid; 12 copies $2.50. 


Christian Truth for Christian Living, by Edwin Lewis. 

book to strengthen Christian faith in days of 
crisis; 18 chapters on vital topics, dealing in a very 
practical way with one's relationship to the problems 
of Christian living. 156 pages, paper bound. 25 cents 
per copy, postpaid; 12 copies $2.50. 


Pictures in The Upper Room; A Study in Devotional 
Art, a beautiful 96-page book containing reproduc- 
tions of 20 cover pictures from The Upper Room and 
their interpretations by Albert Edward Bailey. 25 
cents per copy, postpaid; 12 copies $2.50, 
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Women everywhere are canning the harvest, 
counting the jars put by for the winter ahead 


CORN SYRUP AND HONEY 


BAT FOR SUGAR 
Aud Score « Canning - Preserving Success 


by 


CLEMENTINE PADDLEFORD 


RESERVE the harvest! Go 

“asy with the sugar! These are 

the contradictory demands made 

by our government. Women are set to 

can, jelly and jam every fruit and berry 

in sight, wild and garden tamed. But 

one can’t can without the sweetening 

agent. Sugar is the very soul of jelly’s 
composition. 

But there is sugar in honey. There is 
sugar in corn syrup. Both 
may be used for those jelly jam sessions 
that start with the berry season and 
continue through until the grape harvest 
is put up in jellies, juices and conserves, 
until the last apple is put down in spicy 
butter and stored safely for the winter. 

Turn to honey. But the honey har- 
vest can’t be stretched to serve us all. 
Good news is Uncle Sam’s decision to 
limit the amounts of honey to be used 
in ice creams and bakery goods and the 
like to the quantity used last year. Thus 
the manufacturer who has been using 
honey has honey still but others: who 
have been using sugar cannot turn to 
honey now and exhaust the available 
supply for home use. 

Crop prospects? Too early to say. But 
Washington saw to it that the bees got 
their sugar priorities this spring to assure 
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sweeteners 


maximum production. Late spring, after 
the bees have used their hive honey, 
beekeepers feed sugar until the flowers 
have budded and the bees can gather 
their daily nectar. Sugar, too, is needed 
and available food feeding baby bees. 
But honey is expensive. So it is. Five 
times more costly than sugar. But we 
haven’t enough sugar and we do have 
honey. Let’s plan how to use it. 


Jams and Jellies 

Honey half-and-half with sugar works 
beautifully in making jam, jellies, fruit 
butters, preserves, pickles and_ fruit 
sauces. In some of these combinations 
honey may replace sugar entirely, but as 
a rule a finer flavored and better tex- 
tured product is obtained, particularly 
in jellies, by using half and half propor- 
tions of the two sweets. In jelly making 
the use of all honey may mask the fruit 
flavor and produce a slightly sticky tex- 
ture. But in fruit butters and marma- 
lades all honey does a grand job. Crab- 
apple, apple, plum, quince and currant 
jellies can be successfully made by using: 
All Honey Honey and Sugar 

*4 cup %¢ cup honey 


3¢ cup sugar 


Juice 
1 cup 


Jelly with All Honey 


1. Boil the juice 10 minutes 
2. Add honey and cook 3 minutes 
after giving jelly test (225 degrees 


a). 


Peaches and plums form 
a perfect balance in flavor 


Grapefruit-orange marmalade is sweet- 
ened with either dark or light corn syrup 


Sweeten the strawberry jelly with 


honey and sugar used half and half 


3. Skim, pour in hot sterilized glasses, 
cover with paraffin. 
Jelly with Honey and Sugar 
1. Boil the juice 10 minutes 


2. Add sugar and bring to boiling point 
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g, Add honey: cook to jelly test (220 
degrees F.). 
4, Skim, pour in hot sterilized glasses, 
cover with paraffin. 
Honey in Canning 
When all honey is used for making 
fruit sauces, especially for pears and 
peaches, the finished product is some- 
what darkened and the original fruit 
flavor is intensified. If your family ob- 
jects to the color and the stronger fruit 
flavor replace one fourth to one half the 
sugar with honey. The proportions for 
syrups follow. Use your favorite method 
of processing but be sure to follow stand- 
ard processing charts. We recommend 
Farmer’s Bulletin 1471, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. For tart fruits such 
as cherries, plums and apples, use either: 
All Honey Syrup Honey and Sugar Syrup 
2 cups honey 1 cup honey 
3% cups water 1 cup sugar 
4 cups water 
For other fruits (strawberries, pine- 
apple, raspberries, peaches, sweet cher- 
ries) use either: 
All Honey Syrup Honey and Sugar Syrup 
1 cup honey % cup honey 
2 cups water Vy cup sugar 
2% cups water 
To prepare the All Honey Syrup: 
1. Bring water to the boiling point. 
2, Add honey, stir, and let come to a 
good rolling boil. 
3. Skim, strain, and it is ready for use. 


To prepare the Honey and Sugar Syrup: 
. Bring the water and sugar to boil- 
ing point. 
. Add honey, stir, bring to a rolling 
boil. 
. Skim, and it is ready for use. 


To preserve with the All Honey Syrup: 

Cold Pack Method—Pack well pre- 
pared fruit in sterilized jars. Cover with 
boiling syrup. Process according to 
standard chart. 

Hot Pack Method—Add well prepared 
fruit to boiling syrup, bring to good roll- 
ing boil, pack in sterilized jars and proc- 
ess according to standard chart. 

Oven Method—Follow cold pack 
method and process in oven according to 
directions furnished by your local gas or 
electric stove company. 


Honey Pointers 

In preserving with honey use a kettle 
large enough to give the honey foaming 
room, for foam it will. Watch out, or it’s 
over the top in a wink. Remember, too, 
that a honey sweetened mixture must 
be cooked longer to obtain the desired 
consistency because honey does not cause 
fruit juice to jell as quickly as sugar. 
But don’t overcook it for honey scorches 
easily and passes on its scorched flavor 
to the entire product. 

Honey varies in flavor because the aro- 
matic substances the bees gather in the 
nectars differ according to the flowers. 
The milder honey such as clover is pre- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Fathers Are the Funniest People 


“SON,” says the head of the house one morning, “never make a fuss about doing what’s 
good for you. If your insides need a bit of attention, do like your Dad and take a good 


stiff, old-fashioned purge.” 


| “BUT, FATHER!” says the young 


idea. ““That’s positively ancient! The 
latest way to deal with faulty elimi- 
nation is to seek its cause and correct 
it. And all too often such a condi- 
tion is due to nothing more than a 


| shortage of ‘bulk’ in the diet. You 


When writing to advertisers please 


come to breakfast; I'll show you.” 


“WHAT NOW, my learned offspring?” 

“Well, Father, if your difficulty is the one 
I've described, this crisp, crunchy breakfast 
cereal may be the very thing you need. It 
is KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN, and it will go right 
to the cause of your trouble and correct it. 
Just eat it often, drink plenty of water, 
and ‘Join the Regulars.’ ”’ 


at 
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BRAN 


wn 
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% 4 
‘ cat . ga i £243 i : 
“STOW THE LECTURE, DOC!” says Father. “If a swell breakfast food like this can 
| make you ‘Join the Regulars,’ I’m signing up right now. Thumbs up for ALL-BRAN!” 


Join the “‘Regulars’’ with 


Uelluggis Mu-Bran 


NOW IMPROVED-GOLDEN SOFT= DOUBLY DELICIOUS 


MADE BY KELLOGG'S IN BATTLE CREEK 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 
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his personality” 


A fitting memorial is one that is 
expressive of the character of the 
person it commemorates. The Cross, 
the urn, the shaft, the tablet; the 
lilies, garlands and wreaths used in 
memorial design are all symbolic. 
To assist you in the selection of 
an appropriate memorial, the pro- 
ducers of GEORGIA MARBLE— 
the beautiful, durable marble used 
for the magnificent memorials to 
Presidents Lincoln, McKinley and 
Harding—have prepared an inter- 
esting book explaining the beauti- 
ful symbolism of memorial design. 
This coupon will bring your copy. 


48-Page Book on Memorials 


=u ell elle 
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Write today fora FREE 
copy of ‘‘Personality in 
Memorials’’, which will 
assistyouin the selection 
of a fitting memorial. 


The Georgia Marble Company, 
Tate, Georgia Dept.R. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 











“PERSONALITY IN MEMORIALS” | 
Name | 
Address 1 
City and State ; 


GEORGIA 
MARBLE 


When writing to advertisers please 
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ferred usually for all around canning pur- 
poses, although a spicy flavored honey is 
excellent for pickling and for conserves 
made from tart fruits such as gooseber- 
ries and rhubarb. For pickles and con- 
serves all honey may replace the sugar 
as the honey flavor adds its lure to the 
piquancy of the product. 


Tested Honey Recipes 


HONEY JELLY 
2% cups honey % cup water 
4 bottle liquid pectin 


Combine honey and water and bring to 
a full boil. Add liquid pectin, stir well 
and bring to a full rolling boil. Remove 
from heat, pour into clean hot glasses, and 
skim. Cover with paraffin when cold. 


Yield: 4 (6-ounce) glasses. 


APPLE BUTTER 
2 pounds cooking 2 cups honey 


apples 1 tablespoon lemon 
14 teaspoon ground juice — 
cinnamon 2 cups vinegar 


lg teaspoon ground allspice 


Peel, quarter and core apples. Combine 
remaining ingredients, add apples and let 
simmer 30 minutes or until thick, stirring 
frequently. Pour into sterilized jars and 
seal. Yield: 2 pint jars. 


ORANGE MARMALADE 


2 to 3 oranges 134 cups honey | 
1 cup water _ ¥3 cup lemon juice 
14 cup liquid pectin 


Wash oranges, cut in quarters and put 
through grinder. Measure 2 cups and add 
water. Bring to a boil and let simmer 15 
minutes. Add honey and let simmer 20 
to 30 minutes or until thick, stirring fre- 
quently. Add liquid pectin, bring to a full 
rolling boil and let boil 30 seconds. Re- 
move from heat, let cool 5 minutes, skim- 
ming if necessary, and pour into clean hot 
glasses. Cover with paraffin when cold. 
Yield: 6 (6-ounce) glasses. 


Preserving with Corn Syrup 


First impression is canning with corn 
syrup costs less than canning with honey. 
But white corn syrup costs about the 
same as honey (purchased in bulk) when 
measured in actual sweetness. The syrup 
of the corn is Jess sweet than sugar. Honey 
equals sugar cup by cup. Light corn syrup 
is priced around 23 cents for a 1% pound 
jar. Dark syrup saves money over honey. 
This is but 15 cents for a 1% pound jar. 
Use it whenever possible, not only as a 
money saver but because the darker syrup 
promises to be more plentiful. The dark 
syrup when used in marmalades gives an 
amber color and a slight butterscotch 
taste. It is especially recommended in 
making apple butter or for sweetening any 
spiced or pickled fruit. It gives a divine 
flavor to the strawberry preserve in the 
recipe given below. But the characteris- 
tic ruby tones of the berries are lost. 

In jelly making corn syrup works best 
when used half and half with sugar, by 
measure not by weight. It may be used in 
a ratio of two thirds sugar to one third 
syrup but the product does not have so 
fine a texture, nor is the taste as pleasing 
when made by the half and half rule. 

In jelly recipes calling for bottled fruit 
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pectin or the powdered and where light 
corn syrup is the sweetening agent observe 
the following rules. Light corn syrup 
works better than the dark in company 
with commercial pectins. . 

Bottled Fruit Pectin: In any bottled 
fruit pectin recipe, 2 cups (1% pounds) 
light corn syrup may be substituted for ? 
cups (14 ounces) of the sugar required, 
Substitution of corn syrup should not be 
increased beyond 2 cups or the results 
will be unsatisfactory. 

Powdered Fruit Pectin: Light corp 
syrup may be substituted for /% the sugar 
required in any powdered fruit pectin rec. 
ipe. For each cup (7 ounces) sugar omit- 
ted, use 1 cup (12 ounces) light com 
syrup. 


Corn Syrup with Pectin Recipes 


RIPE SOUR CHERRY AND PEACH JAM 


1% pounds ripe sour 2 cups light corn syrup 
cherries — 5 cups sugar 
14% poundsripe peaches 1 bottle fruit pectin 


Stem and pit sour cherries; crush thor- 
oughly or grind. Add % cup water, bring 
to a boil, cover and simmer 15 minutes, 
Peel peaches; pit and grind or chop very 
fine. Combine fruits to total 4 cups. If 
necessary fill up last cup with water. Put 
sugar, corn syrup and prepared fruit into 
large kettle. Bring to a full rolling boil 
over hottest fire. Stir constantly before 
and while boiling. Boil hard 3 minutes. 
Remove from fire and stir in bottled fruit 
pectin. Then stir and skim by turns for 
just 5 minutes to cool slightly, to prevent 
floating fruit. Pour quickly. Paraffin hot 
jam at once. Yield: 11 (6-ounce) glasses. 


RIPE RASPBERRY MARMALADE 


2 medium-sized oranges 2 cups light corn syrup 
medium-sized lemons 5 cups sugar 
1 quartripe raspberries 1 bottle fruit pectin 


Peel off yellow rind of oranges and lem- 
ons with sharp knife, leaving as much of 
white part on fruit as possible. Put yel- 
low rinds through food chopper; add | 
cup water and \% teaspoon soda, bring to 
a boil, cover, and simmer 10 minutes. Cut 
off tight skin of peeled fruit and slip pulp 
out of each section. Add pulp and juice 
to cooked rind and simmer, covered, 20 
minutes longer. Crush or grind raspber- 
ries; combine with orange mixture. There 
should be 4 cups of combined fruits. Ii 
necessary fill up last cup with water. Put 
sugar, corn syrup and prepared fruit into 
large kettle; mix well. Bring to a boil 
and boil gently 5 minutes. Stir constantly 
before and while boiling. Remove from 
fire, stir in bottled fruit pectin. Then stir 
and skim by turns for just 5 minutes to 
cool slightly, to prevent floating fruit. 
Pour quickly. Paraffin hot marmalade at 
once. Yield: 11 medium glasses. 


RHUBARB JELLY 


4 cups rhubarb juice 4 cups sugar : 
2 cups corn syrup 1 bottle fruit pectin 


To prepare rhubarb, cut about 3 pounds 
full ripe rhubarb in 1 inch pieces and put 
through food chopper; place in jelly or 
cloth bag and. squeeze out juice. Place 
juice, corn syrup and sugar in saucepan. 
Bring to a boil and add pectin at once, 
stirring constantly. Then bring to a full 
rolling boil and boil hard 1 minute. Re- 
move from fire. skim, and pour quickly 
into sterilized jelly jars. Yield: 4 halt- 
pint jars. 
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BOOKS FOR COOKS 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Church bazaar profits go skyrocketing 

easy like this: Home economists of the 
Northwestern Yeast Company, Chicago, 
figured a way to make two loaves of bread 
(one with raisins), a dozen cinnamon rolls, 
a dozen pan rolls and six dozen crunch 
bread sticks, all for 36 cents. Such an 
array of delectables will sell easily for 
$1.00. .. Now you go on from there. The 
yeast company’s testing kitchen will send 
you the recipes free for the asking. 
“ Mix a batch of dough for the family at 
the same time you mix one for the bazaar. 
Remember, too, that hot breads and rolls 
are economical and delicious to serve at 
Red Cross get-togethers, potluck sup- 
pers, defense gatherings. 

Recipes for the items suggested may 
be had free of charge by writing North- 
western Yeast Co., Dept. CH-6, 1750 N. 
Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A Good Cook’s Secret—and the secret 
is honey. The John G. Paton Company, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York City, offer 
this 38 page free booklet chock-a-block 
with tested honey recipes for breads, bev- 
erages, cakes, candies, cookies, desserts. 
One section is devoted to the making of 
jellies, jams and relishes with honey. 


Economy Meats—for the defense of 
health is a booklet fresh from the presses 
written by Marie Gifford, Director of 
Food Economics for Armour & Company, 
Chicago. The booklet is for free distribu- 
tion, the company’s “bit” in aiding the 
program of National Nutrition Defense. 
The material is designed to help you se- 
lect, prepare and serve more wisely that 
important protective food, the daily meat. 
Menu musts are charted for the well bal- 
anced diet. Menu plans are suggested 
along with weekly meat orders for fami- 
lies of four. Less expensive cuts are list- 
ed for beef, pork, lamb, veal. 


Night Workers—Do you have a hus- 
band or a son whose days are geared in 
reverse? Does your man work the night 
shift helping build armored cars, air- 
planes, ships for defense? Then here is a 
new booklet aimed to help you keep him 
well fed. It’s easy for your man to grab a 
sandwich in a spare moment instead of 
eating a square meal. But you won't al- 
low that. You are a woman behind a man 
on whom this country’s protection de- 
pends. You can prevent bottlenecks in 
industry by keeping night workers well 
and on the job. When he’s working odd 
hours he requires food especially nourish- 
ing. The new booklet for wives of night 
workers was prepared by the H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. It contains 
around the clock schemes for hearty, 
healthful menus and dozens of lunch box 
menus for midnight snacks. 


Cooking With Lard—Despite heavy 
shipments overseas, lard continues to sell 
at a lower price than other fats. If you 
haven’t been using lard lately as a shorten- 
ing you might like to introduce it to your 
kitchen again. A booklet called “Good 
Foods Made with Lard” has just been 
issued by the American Meat Institute, 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, IIl., 
which contains over 400 tested recipes. 
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SIMPLE...ECONOMICAL...WHOLESOME 


MADE ALL AT ONCE— 
BAKED FRESH ON 
SEPARATE DAYS 
@ Bake part at a time— 
keep balance of dough in 
refrigerator. Complete 
recipe and method sent 
free. Write: Northwest- 
ern Yeast Company, Dept. 


CH-6, 1750 N. Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


_ some of the most exciting and 
timely news you've heard in months! 
A way to save money—not just pennies— 
but real money. It's a way to add sparkling 
new variety to your meals. And it’s simple 
as A. B.C. 


This enticing array of breads costs just 
36c! Breads to tempt the palate and re- 
store jaded appetites. Breads so delicious 
they give any meal a “‘lift’’. Crunchy bread 
sticks! Delectable honey covered cinna- 
mon buns! Plain bread and raisin bread 
and fluffy pan rolls! And even an “‘ama- 
teur’” can make them with Hi-Speed Maca 
Yeast. Try it! Surprise yourself and thrill 
your family. 

Hi-Speed Maca Yeast eliminates old- 
time fuss and bother from home baking. 
Maca works fast—and it keeps without 
refrigeration! You can keep a handy sup- 


FOR 


Actual cost of all ingredients, using 
nationally advertised brands. 


Granular 
Fast-Acting 


ply on your pantry shelf—bake any time 
you wish! And Maca gives bakings the 
glorious old-fashioned flavor everyone 
loves —adds distinctive deliciousness to 
the rich “substance” so characteristic of 
home-baked breads. 

Adopt this money-saving idea in your 
home. Send for the recipe and method 
offered above. Use it soon. Let Maca Yeast 
lead you to a real baking triumph. NOTE: 
Recipe offered above used Honey as 
sweetening instead of sugar—a smart 
trick to know in these days of rationing. 


ASK MACA The Fast-Acting, Quick-Rising, Granular Yeast 
: IT KEEPS WITHOUT REFRIGERATION 


this Year---why not attend the Great 
WINONA LAKE BIBLE CONFERENCE 


(Forty-eighth Annual, Aug. 9-30, 1942) 
\ Hear foremost preachers and Bible teachers of the world, including Dr. H. A. Ironsides, 
. Dr. Walter Wilson, Dr. W. W. Ayer, Dr. M. E. Dodd, Dr. W. Evans, W. P. Loveless, Dr. 
W. A. Maier, Dr. H. J. Ockenga, Dr. Paul S. Rees, Dr. Harry Rimmer, R. G. LeTourneau, 


Dr. Kellersberger, Dr. A. C. Westphal, 


Dr. Roy Laurin, Dr. and Mrs. F. John Scroggie, Dr. 


L. S. Bauman, Dr. J. A. Huffman, Dr. Bob Jones, Jr., Rev. Sam Morris, Dr. H. Hepburn, 
Dr. A. J. McClain, Dr. F. R. Purdy, Dr. M. R. De Haan, Dr. James McGinlay, Peter Ma 


Farlane, Dr. J. H. Cohn, Dr. H. T. 


Commons, Mrs. Charles Cowman, Rev. H. C. Etter, 


Dr. V. R. Edman, Mr. Homer Rodeheaver. 


IDEAL VACATION SPOT for Christian people in a glorious setting of 
natural beauty. Boating, bathing, outdoor sports. Six weeks of outstanding 
assembly program—June 30-Aug. 1. Camp meeting Aug. 30-Sept. 6. Three 
large hotels. Very moderate rates. Make reservations now. Write Dept. CH-6. 





CHRISTIAN ASSEMBLY, 





FOR WOMEN ONLY 


Make extra money—every woman wants exclusive 
club stationery—men too! Write for beautiful FREE 
portfolio. Line-O-Lith, Dept., 10, 308 W. Erie, Chicago. 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas cards. Also cards for all 

occasions, TRUE CHRISTIAN SENTIMENTS. Each exquisite card 

has some distinctive touch which gives it INSTANT APPEAL. 

ROCK BOTTOM PRICES. Write TODAY for complete information! 
SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 

Dept. 6 Box 522 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Arthur W. McKee Wi 
ING, Artur Wi, aackee Winona Lake, Ind. 
. 
Montrose Bible Conference 
Founded by Dr. R. A. Torrey in 1908 
Bring the family to Montrose for a vacation 
of joy, beauty and spiritual blessing. 
Inspiring meetings morning and evening; afternoons 
free for recreation. Beautiful cool mountain top location. 
Write for Free Program folder, listing nationally 


inown speakers and Conference dates. Accommoda- 
tions exceptional, food excellent. Address 


REV. W. DOUGLAS ROE, Exec. Secretary 
Montrose Bible Conference Montrose, Pa. 
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A LAWYER 
ON 
ANNUITY! 


A Prominent Methodist 
lawyer of California 


writes: 


have often s 


thing Mr. T we that the best 


~——ever did 
. ulty for his 
ay to you that this pro- 
the regular payments 


wife. I now s 
Vision and 


would have be 


en v 
her. - 


She great! 
arrangement,” 


y heavy upon 
Y appreciated the 


If you will clip and mail this coupon 

you will receive full information about 

our annuities, without any obligation. 
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Division of Foreign Missions and Division of 
Home Missions and Church Extension 


Methodist Church 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me 
your annuity plan. 


(CH.34) 
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You can be sure your Sunday School lessons 
and supplies are True-to-the-Bible when you 
standardize on STANDARD .. . everything 
built squarely on the Bible as the Revealed 
Word of God and nothing else! 

Write for Free Prospectus, Catalogue and 
Samples of Standard Sunday School lessons, 
closely graded or International Uniform, for 
various age groups. Give name, address, 
church and department in which you are 
interested. No cost, no obligation. Address 
Dept. CH-6. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 


STH & CUTTER STS. . : aI IGio Pats ela ile) 





FREE TO YOU 


A Modern Gideon—And Mrs. Gideon 


A 32-page booklet by Mrs. David L. Cooper, re- 
lating many thrilling answers to prayer which 
have made possible the remarkable world-wide 
growth of a unique Faith work. 


Address Dept. CH-6 


BIBLICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY 
4417 Berenice Avenue Los Angeles, California 
tionist. Earnings of 


DO YOU men and women in 


this greatly needed profession run as high as $50.-$100. 
weekly after a few weeks home training—not medical 
or chiropody—easy terms, no further capital needed, 
no goods to buy. 47th rear. Write for free booklet. 

Stephenson System of Foot Correction, 79 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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WANT a permanent 
business profession of 
your own? Then be- 
come a foot correc- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Mohammedanism is 


(Continued from page 27) 


a Hindu can defile a whole mosque; but 
a Moslem eats and sacrifices cows, which 
are sacred to Hindus. Hinduism is passive; 
proselyting—which 


| perhaps accounts for the fact that in most 
| Moslem-Hindu clashes, Moslems usually 





'native Indians are total abstainers. 


|seem to be the aggressors. 


Socially, Indian Moslems are a solid, 


| self-conscious minority group (slightly less 
|than one-fourth of India’s 
| population). The Hindu three-fourths, on 


350,000,000 


the other hand, is a loosely-bound, sect- 


| split, caste-stratified majority. 


Hindus are the wealthier group. In 
general, Hindus are landowners, capital- 


| ists, shopkeepers, professionals, employers; 


Moslems are peasants, artisans, laborers, 
soldiers. In Bengal, where Hindus are 
only 43% of the population, they pay 
85% of the taxes. One of the main rea- 


isons for this difference is that usury, 


which accounts for far more profit in 


| India than trade, is forbidden to Moslems 
| by religious law. 


Of course Moslems and Hindus do not 


| disagree on everything. They both hope, 
|for instance, to give India prohibition 
|some day and have already initiated par- 


Most 

For 
Moslems, drinking is forbidden by the 
edicts of the Prophet, and while it is not 
specifically banned for Hindus, it is re- 
garded by them as immoral. 

Many Moslems belong to the largely- 
Hindu Indian National Congress which is 
led by Gandhi and Nehru. The Moslem 
League—whose head, Mohamed Ali Jin- 
nah, was born a Hindu and was once a 


tial prohibition in five provinces. 


|staunch supporter of the Congress party 


| 


| 
| 








—claims to be the sole spokesman for 
India’s Mohammedanism. Actually, it rep- 
resents Ouly a small fraction of them. In 
the 1937 elections the Moslem League 
won only 104 of the 480 seats reserved 
for Moslems in the eleven Provincial 
Assemblies. Of 7,000,000 Moslem voters, 
only 300,000 voted the League ticket. 

But it is true that where they have 
been in power the Hindus have not always 
treated Moslem and other minorities as 
fairly as minorities must be treated if bit- 
ter strife is to be avoided. 

British rule in itself has been an expres- 
sion of strange contradictions in India. In 
the East India Company days, which were 
not ended until after the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857, and exist even up to the present 
day so far as certain vested interests are 
concerned, it has been the ruthless pursuit 
of trade and money. For one thing, this 
has meant that India’s agricultural popu- 


|lation has increased in the last half-cen- 
tury, just as it was declining elsewhere to 


supply manpower for growing industry. 


|In 1891 India’s agricultural population 


was 61%, in 1901 it rose to 72%, in 1921 
to 73.5%, in 1931 to 87%. 

The Cripps mission has brought an 
enormous change in the British people’s 
opinions on India. In London the man 
in the street is now almost entirely in 
favor of freeing India immediately, say- 
ing: “We treat them like dirt and then 
expect them to fight.” British official 
opinion is moving more slowly, but it is 
moving in the same direction. 

Considering Britain’s financial stake in 
India, this shift of sentiment is revolu- 
tionary, for one-fourth of British over- 
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seas wealth is invested in this brightest 
jewel of her crown. As Winston Church- 
ill has said: ‘““Two out of ten Englishmen 
depend on India.” 

What then of India’s immediate future 
under the threat of Japanese invasion? 

Despite the breakdown of negotiations 
in April and the consequent lack of full 
India-British cooperation, the Indian war 
effort has been considerable. It is cer- 
tain to become more so. Though the In- 
dian National Congress is not cooperat- 
ing officially, many of its leaders have un- 
officially plunged into civil viefense, sup- 
ply and morale activities. In the past two 
years, accordingly, India’s war produc- 
tion has made astronomical increases— 
for India. 

A great Indian army, which is being 
voluntarily recruited at the rate of about 
60,000 men a month (or as fast as equip- 
ment can be provided), has jumped from 
170,000 to 1,000,000 soldiers. Of these, 
perhaps 300,000 are well trained and 
equipped and the rest only partially so. 

Some 250,000 soldiers of the Indian 
army are fighting outside India. They 
have fought well in Egypt, Eritrea, Iraq, 
Syria, Malaya and Hong Kong; they en- 
tered Iran with the British. And, as in 
World War I, they are being supported 
entirely out of the Indian Treasury, 

Industrially, India is also vital to the 
United Nations’ Far East fighting. It now 
manufactures rifles, machine guns, small- 
arms ammunition, artillery, propellers, 
blankets, mortars, military clothing and 
boots, rubber tires, armor plate, railway 
equipment—some 20,000 separate items 
of war tackle. It is also producing coal 
and steel (1,500,000 tons a year, ninety 
percent of which is going into war goods), 
aviation and automobile gasoline, lubri- 
cating oils and lumber, and has supplied 
Britain with 700,000,000 jute sandbags. 
Last August India began turning out 
bombers and pursuit planes, and last win- 
ter it began producing cars and trucks. 

As fast as India—with the help of tech- 
nical experts from Britain and the U.S. 
—can do the job, it is being developed 
as the front line of the Allied industrial 
effort for the Far East. And some fifty 
percent of all the material needed for the 
new plants is being supplied right from 
India. 

But for all this potential self-sufficiency 
against Japan, India’s defense depends al- 
most entirely on keeping its supply lines 
open. This in turn depends almost en- 
tirely on the United Nations’ retaining 
Calcutta, the great naval base of Trin- 
comalee on Ceylon, and Karachi. If both 
Calcutta and Karachi fall, or if the Indian 
Ocean is blocked by U-boats and surface 
raiders, the chances of supplying India 
will be small. 

When and if the United Nations, includ- 
ing India, achieve the final victory, the 
problem of Indian independence will crop 
up again with renewed force. The British 
have emphasized the dangers of self-gov- 
ernment in a country where only 9.5% of 
the population can read and write, and 
where caste differences still hold firm 
among the vast Hindu majority, strongly 
inhibiting any idea of political equality. 
But India is experiencing a renaissance 
in science and in learning. It is becoming 
socially and politically awake. 3 

Sooner or later—probably sooner—ts 
freedom will come. 
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t (Continued jrom page 38) 


n willing to do anything to try catching the 
thieves. This cattle stealing is assuming 


€ big proportions, Something must be done } | THIS YEAR ESPECIALLY 


about it or there will be big losses this 


fall before the round-up.” Se >| 
pesce. said, “Harry, did you know we | a 7 # APPRECIATE THAT 


ir are taking Mary Ellen home with us?” 

e “No, you don’t mean it?” with a startled me 

- look at Mary Ellen. ‘Why such a sudden , a / 

\- “Why I just can’t bear all this desola- ’ g EXT! 
)- tion around here: the pretty little trees 


: all bent to the ground, the grass covered _ FROM SAME — 


with sand, and my little garden buried 


- deep, and my two dear hens gone,” she : OF JUICE! 


added, her voice breaking. 





Ig On the morning of the sixth, Harry said, 
It “Jimmy, there is some important work I 
p- would like to have your help with today.’ 
m They arrived at the cabin with saws, Says Mes. J. E. Slichter, who 
e, axes and rakes, and by evening the place ae ae ites as aa 1941 
id had resumed much of its former bright- 7 ; = ns ia tins ieee 
0. ness. Kate heard of the cleaning process pica egmpatindioeinn arama 
in going on, and begged Jerry to bring her en ee 
-y over in the afternoon, with scrub-pail and 
q, mop. By evening the inside of the cabin 
n- had forgotten about the flood, and pre- 
in caekaxeseeain-aauiwe ae poh x ex ond here ie dhawe her dimabinentiee law 
d At sunset the workers departed with smiles how it is to jell all fruits with 
of satisfaction at a work well done. 
he On reaching home Mary Ellen was over- : 
WwW : > y s se ¢ » ans rma- 
l- tg Hager era amine we te ane: Sonvene Seen Daughter-in-law: This is easy! Look— 
8, green and most of the small trees were eee eee , Nees en See 
id nearly straight. The yard was clean, and pe apgpsisahansaaiions ipatpinsiabaen CRE Se G88 OR EEE RN 
Ay there were three black hens in a coop and Mrs. Slichter: Nonsense, dear! Jelly- Mrs. Slichter: That's right! No slaving 
ns ar shite eggs. The he clean room making = child s play—even with over a hot stove with Certo. We'll be 
several white eggs. When t hard-to-jell fruits—long as you've through 15 minutes from the time 
al and well filled table met her gaze, she got Certo and a Certo recipe! our felt eta gensenelll 
ly began laughing hysterically and caught 
), Harry’s hand. 
i Huskily he said, “Don’t thank me for 
ed all this, you have Aunty and Kate to 
3 thank for most of it.” 
ut Mary Ellen kept thinking of her early 
n- promise to visit the mothers of her pupils 
and knew she must keep her promise. 
h- Accordingly, she mounted Bird one morn- 
». ing and rode away. 
ed The first woman she visited was Mrs. 
ial Jacobs’. As callers seldom got that far 
ly down the creek, the woman was happily 
he surprised at Mary Ellen’s appearance and 
ym hurried out to meet her at the gate. The Mrs. Slichter: And, thanks to that 
children felt shy and bashful at the short boil, no juice gets boiled off 
cy presence of “Teacher” in their home, and = ee mane _ _ 
al- she tried in vain to induce them to talk. peter Se 
les Finally Mrs. Jacobs said, “Show Miss Daughter-in-law: Why that’s 4 extra 
n- Gray the rattler you killed to-day.” They Cee Saree 
ng took her onto the porch and there at the 
In- end, lay a huge rattlesnake. Mrs. Jacobs 
th said, “This is the biggest one they’ve ever 
an killed. It was sunnin’ itself on the porch 
ce when they went out after dinner. Johnny 
tia came in and grabbed the fire shovel and AD, 
4 resed it = that. It’s the sixteenth one YOR SP es 
F they've killed this year. CX 
he Mary Ellen shuddered and said, “Aren’t owes 
op you afraid oll the tien?” , Don’t handle all fruits the same 14, 
ish “Nr ' e? we % : . Certo gives 80 different 
” No, I never thought much about it till , 7 " recipes with every bottle! J 
ov last week, when I found one under my 
of bed. The door was left open when we went 
nd for huckleberries, an’ it come in. Since 
oy then I have kept on the lookout for ‘em. TIMELY om 
There’s a den of ’em right on the bluff.” in clears aah mers than 
a. As Mary Ellen rode home she kept f substi vs (Re 
“ Watching for rattlers until she was out of Eb eal the suger Fe 
: the snake area, and that night she was 
us awakened several times, thinking they 
Were crawling over her bed. 
(To be continued) 
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A great new book 
on Prayer 


Two or Three 


Gathered Together 
By GLENN CLARK 


If you would like to join other like- 
minded persons in “prayer groups” 
for the Kingdom of God this is the 
book for you. The author of J Will 
Lift Up Mine Eyes has never written 
more concretely or with loftier vision 
of the possibilities of prayer. $1.25 


A Dialogue 


in the Desert 
By GERALD HEARD 


A stirring imaginative account of the 
temptation of packed with 
startling insights into the meaning of 
His life and message to men. “Mem- 
reading.” — Dr. Daniel A. 

$1.00 


Jesus, 


orable 
Poling. 


Release 
By STARR DAILY 


A convict, a many-times “repeater,” 
here tells the story of his conversion 
and new life. It is an extraordinary 
if not unique record of the reforming 
power of religion—exciting as a nar- 
rative, full of testimony that is val- 
uable to everyone, whether in trouble 
or not. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 


i 49 E. 33rd St. 


@® WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE’S 
fascinating book of Bible Stories for all 
the family, in a richly illustrated edition, 
at a new low price. Every adult feels 
the fascination; yet so clearly told fhat 
no child can miss the meaning. 


548 pages; 52 chapters; 20 great Bible 
paintings in full color. And at the low- 
est price ever offered. 

NOW 


ABINGDON- @5e 
COKESBURY $4.95 


At Your 


Bookstore 





| 


NEW BOOKS 
TO READ 


by 
DANIEL A. POLING 


And Now Tomorrow, by Rachel Field. 
(350 pp., The Macmillan Company, $2.75.) 
The American saga of both sides of the 


|track. At times this novel has the pro- 


| divided. 


portions of a great allegory, but it is 
equally a great story. American fiction 
would be richer if some of the hairy- 
chested writers would read this last work 
of Rachel Field. Here is glorious writing 
and a demonstration that it doesn’t take 
a meat ax to open the mysteries. “I have 
not thanked Merek Vance for what he 
has done for me. We do not thank the 
sun for rising or the air for letting us 
breathe it:’—are sentences that suggest 
the method of a master. 


Children of Abraham, by Sholem Asch. 
(433 pp., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50.) 
These short stories from the pen of the 
distinguished author of The Nazarene 
are worthy of their source. They show 
the finest workmanship in their field un- 
covered in the last decade. The short 
story is an art in itself and again Sholem 
Asch is a great artist. Children of Abra- 
ham adds to his stature. 


No Retreat, by Anna Rauschning. (309 
pp., Bobbs-Merrill Co., $2.75.) Here is a 
story of an escape from Nazi Germany. 
But transcending all escapes, it is the 
fundamental love of a mother for her 
child. Out of a “perfect existence” and 
from a first loyalty to the Nazi move- 
ment this mother, whose husband became 
president of the Danzig Senate, flees from 
the ashes of her hopes to achieve pro- 
phetic greatness. When Dr. Rauschning 
finally broke with the Nazis he was forced 
to flee to Switzerland. His assassination 
was twice attempted and the family was 
This book, however, is more 
than a family story; it gives us a wide 
picture of what we are fighting for and 


| against. If we lose, we lose family life 
| and all those ideals which we have rev- 
|ered. Clearly a book of the year. 


Sparks of Truth, by Emmet Fox. (225 
pp., Harper and Brothers, $2.00.) In this 


| volume from the pen of the remarkable, 


unattached preacher of New York City 
the chapters cover practically every field 
of the occult, as well as the spiritual, but 
center in the author’s interpretation of 
Christ’s message. 


Stephen Grellet, A Biography, by Wil- 
liam Wistar Comfort. (202 pp., Macmil- 
lan Co., $2.00.) The hero of the biogra- 
phy, Stephen Grellet, was spiritually of 
heroic proportions, and one of the most 
influential of Quaker preachers. He was 
born in France, joined the Society of 
Friends after a profound religious experi- 
ence and traveled widely in both hemi- 
spheres. He lived intimately with wise 
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and great and was also minister to the 
underprivileged. Here was one guided by 
the “Inner Light.” 


By This Sign Conquer, by G. Bromley 
Oxnam. (214 pp., Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$1.75.) The author raises the question, 
what is to become of Christian faith and 
democracy? Firmly he believes that an- 
other hour of crucifixion has another 
resurrection dawn. The volume is full of 
questions but it is a great affirmation. 
Only a spiritual foundation will sustain 
a permanent peace and less than world 
unity will give us at the most only a tem- 
porary appeasement. 


Calamity Town, by Ellery Queen. (318 
pp., Little, Brown & Co., $2.00.) After 
three years this eagerly awaited author 
releases another full length mystery story. 
The great detective knows that a murder 
is to be committed and thinks he knows 
the prospective murderer. He dogs his 
steps, but when he sees the death he does 
not recognize the murderer. One of the 
best in its field. 


Thad and The G-Man, by Ralph Henry 
Barbour. (257 pp., Appleton-Century Co.. 
$2.00.) An up-and-coming story for boys 
and for fathers who have the time. They 
should take time, and read to their sons. 
You will make no mistake with this one. 


The Road I Know, by Stewart Edward 
White. (253 pp., E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50.) Those who have read and appre- 
ciated The Unobstructed Universe will 
eagerly receive this volume. 


Village in August, by T’ien Chun. (313 
pp., Smith & Durrell, $2.50.) Here is a 
lusty Rabelaisian story. The great novel 
of communist China has significance equal 
to any period of the French or Russian 
revolutions. It goes to the heart of Chi- 
nese forms and patterns where The Good 
Earth has only moved upon the surface. 
The central characters are unforgettable 
and there is utter honesty throughout. | 
doubt whether in a long generation 
greater depths of realism have been 
sounded. For weak stomachs the going 1s 
quite impossible. Occidental good taste 
is constantly outraged. Not for church 
libraries. 


Northern Nurse, by Elliott Merrick. 
(311 pp., Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.75.) 
One whose judgment I respect says ol 
this book, “It is incredible but convinc- 
ing.” I agree. This nurse goes everywhere 
and does everything. She has no inhibi- 
tions, but an iron constitution that defies 
the universe. There were many spots 
where I wish she had told us that prayer 
helped a little. I am sure that it did. 
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And when we were not well or had 
accidents; broken arms for Betty, the 
necessity of glasses, the wounds of every- 
day warfare; there was always a gener- 
ous doctor, usually the son of a minister 
himself, who served us free of charge. 
It has always been so in all of my minis- 
tries. I have never had to pay doctor 
bills. That seems to be universally true 
with ministers, even in this day. 

I know one doctor in Kansas City who 
tithes one day a week of his skill and 
gives that work to the church free of 
charge. He said to me once: “My father 
was a preacher and I never charge a min- 
ister anything.” 

“How do they do it?” I have told of 
Bishop Hughes in his generation, of my 
own experience in my generation and now 
I want to answer that question through 
the experience of a minister of this gen- 
eration who is at this time the pastor of 
a church in a large manufacturing city on 
the Atlantic seaboard. I spoke in his 
church a short time ago. I knew that he 
had raised a family of four, had sent three 
of them to college, all of them graduating 
—one of them, a brilliant young girl hav- 
ing taken a Ph.D. in addition to her regu- 
lar academic degree and who is now doing 
wonderful work in a specialized field. The 
youngest boy of that family is just ready 
for college, for he will graduate from high 
school this spring. 

I said to that man, “How did you do 
it, Jim?” 

“Well, I have my top salary now and it 
is only $2200. I pay my own rent. I keep 
up a small car—they expect me to have a 
car but they never expect to help in its 
upkeep or in my gas, oil and tire bills. 
That is my lookout. I am expected to 
entertain every group of the church in 
my home and if I don’t do it a question 
is raised as to my generosity. I am ex- 
pected to dress neatly and to be an ex- 
ample te young people in my wardrobe. 
Right now we are planning to build a new 
church. We have raised close to seventy 
thousand dollars and have it in the bank, 
ninety per cent of which I have raised 
myself. We can’t get the material to 
build the church, now that war is on, so 
we let our money stay in the bank gath- 
ering interest. They all feel pretty smug 
and secure with that money gathering 
interest, waiting for peace times when we 
can build. They expect me to be a 
builder, a great executive, a great preach- 
er, a great worker with young people; a 
financial wizard and to practically build 
the church single-handed. They must 
expect me to be a financial wizard for 
they have never raised my salary in five 
years in spite of the fact that I have 
raised their seventy thousand dollars. I 
still get what I received when I came to 
this church five years ago—just $2200 

and pay my own rent, upkeep of car, heat 
and fuel. How do I dress my family and 
get them through college? I'll tell you: I 
do without things. I haven’t had a new 
sult in five years. My wife hasn’t had a 
new winter coat in more than that. 
When I talk about her getting a new 
coat she says: ‘Mary is in college and 
she must look well. I can wait.’ And she 
has waited—waited five years for that 
hew coat and it looks as if she will wait 
another two years, for our boy goes to 


MORALE AT HOME 
Begins at Church 


In our churches we have one of the most powerful of 
factors for keeping America strong in mind, in spirit 
and in determination. America’s churches, always 
the cornerstone of American ideals and convictions, 
today are working powerfully for victory by provid- 
ing courageous, inspiring leadership. America need 


not fear the outcome of the battle of nerves. 


being made, however, and churches will 
have first call on the limited supply. 
Regardless of its size or financial 


position your church can have the 


USIC helps our churches fulfill rich, inspiring music of worship—the 
their mission. And in this way music of a fine organ. And you can be 
the Hammond Organ is able to serve the one to make it possible, by taking 


them well by bringing fine organ music the first step. See your Hammond 


within reach of more churches. Right 
now, most of Hammond’s facilities are 


devoted to war work. Some organs are 


dealer; let him arrange a demonstra- 
tion for you and other church leaders. 


Or write for information to: 





HAMMOND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 2927 N. WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


COMPLETE DOUBLE-MANUAL ORGAN 
with pedals and a magnificent 
range of glorious, inspiring tones 
to meet every liturgical need. 


NEW REVERBERATION CONTROL — 
Gives music majestic depth and 
fullness even in the smallest 
chapel, regardless of acoustics. 


OPERATES ELECTRICALLY from any 
outlet. Uses no pipes, reeds or 
air. Never requires tuning. 





LOW OPERATION Cost— Uses about World's largest - selling church organ— 
as much current as two 100- 
watt bulbs, only when played. 
All maintenance costs negligible. the more than 700 U. S. Army chapels. 


used in more than 4500 churches, including 
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How to Relieve 


MUSCULAR PAIN, 


EURITIS, NEURALGIA 


IN A FEW MINUTES 


...Use fast relief pictured 
here. You’ll be amazed 


The instant you fee! muscular aches 
or pains, do this at once. Take 2 
Bayer Aspirin Tablets with a glass 
of water. Repeat if needed. 


at results 


These two pj 
Pictur 
ee the Deidteaian 
i Aspirin Table 
ve rts to disintegras 
ieee it’s ready to 
eae ae ni lieves Muse 
a Pains, o- h a 
©markable $s ‘Sion 
| Peed, 


tell the Story 
YOU drop q 
tin water 
e.In 2 o- 3 
Start work. 


“S32 
oP ig 
ee ° 


Try this wonderful fast relief today 


only ic 


Ir YoU HAVE never tried this fast, inex- 
pensive method of relieving distressing 
muscular aches or pains, you'll be amazed 
when relief starts in just a few minutes 
time. Try it. Take two Bayer Aspirin 
Tablets with a full glass of water. Then 
rest for a few minutes while the Bayer 
Aspirin “takes hold.’ And faster per- 
haps than you ever thought possible, the 
pain starts to go. 


Quick results come because, as the 
pictures of the glasses show, Genuine 
Bayer Aspirin starts to disintegrate and 
is ready to go to work almost instantly it 
touches moisture. Hence a few minutes 
after taking, it starts relieving the pain. 


So don’t wait.. The moment you feel 
muscular pain or the pain of neuritis, 
neuralgia or headache, get quick relief 
by taking Bayer Aspirin. This can save 
you hours that otherwise would be spent 
in pain. 
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a tablet 


At only 1 cent a tablet, anyone can 
afford this quick relief. So be sure you 
get it when you buy. Always ask for it 
by its full name, “Bayer Aspirin” and 
look for the Bayer cross stamped on 
each tablet. The new easy opening boxes 
snap open automatically when you press 
the top. 


If pain persists see your doctor 


Your doctor is the only one who 
should advise you about persistent 
pain. Let him find the basic cause 
of such pain and treat it. 


FOR 12 TABLETS 
2 FULL DOZEN 


25c 


college next fall. How do we do it? Wel] 
we do without a central heating system 
for one thing. We can’t afford to rent a 
house with a central heating system jn 
it, so I build and keep up fires in the 
old-fashioned way. in stoves and grates, | 
wish we had a central heating system but 
we just can't afford to have it. We try 
to keep up a scientific diet but we have 
no luxuries. If we have meat once a 
week we are happy. Chicken, turkey, 
ice cream: things we hear people talking 
about among our parishioners—well they 
are just out for us. We don’t even con- 
sider them. 

“When I go down town 


to preach- 
ers’ meeting on Mondays 


most of 


w~ WwW Ww 
VACATIONS ! 


Did you have a vacation last year? 
Did it make you discontented with 
your home life? Of course, if you 
had a good vacation you hated to 
come back to the grind of making a 
living or running a househoid,—but 
it was good to get away and good 
to get back home, wasn’t it? 


Never worry about the harm a voa- 
cation does to the child of the city's 
slums—don‘t worry about possible 
_discontent. Real Christians do not 
believe in keeping people in igno- 
rance of a better way of living—of a 
possible way out of the drudgeries 
and miseries of their lives, they be- 
lieve that they are their brother's 
keeper and devote their lives to 
helping the less fortunate. 


A vacation at Mont Lawn gives a 
child a new impression of life— 
whole families are influenced by 
what our little guests learn. 


Ww Ww 


the men stay for lunch and spend any 
where from fifty cents to a dollar for 
lunch. I wish I could stay with them and 
indulge in that luxury of eating with 
them; but it would deprive some one 0! 
my family of something they need and | 
just can’t bring myself to doing it. 1 
haven't eaten in a restaurant for five 
years: not since I came to this ¢ rch. 
I can’t afiord it. 

“Vou ask me how we do it? That 
we do it.” 

I came away from that visit and that 
interview with little songs singing in my 
heart, a new sense of humility in my 
spirit and a new sense of deep and pro- 
found admiration in my thoughts 1or 
that brave minister and his family. 
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(Continued from page 33) 
“Gap,’ and the town is the concern of 
these spiritual leaders. The Protestant 
ministers, like almost every other group in 
Lebanon, are “cooperating 100 per cent,” 
Durno says. 

It is past noontime when the church 
group disbands, but John has another im- 
portant engagement before returning to 
the club. He addresses some club meet- 
ing almost every day. Today it is the 
Kiwanis Club, staunch booster for the 
U.S.O. ever since it came to town. 

With Durno’s morning disposed of in- 
tensively, turn back to nine-thirty and 
Helen Cunliffe, inside the club. Helen is 
a New York girl, twenty-five, graduate of 
Bucknell University ’39, and Oberlin ’41. 

Her first activity this morning is the 
“Sew for Soldiers” circle of her Army 
Wives group. The club powder room be- 
comes a nursery while the ladies sew 
and mend industriously for their soldier 
boys, and there’s no rank among the 
children of privates, non-coms and offi- 
cers absorbed in the fairy tales one of 
the G.S.O. girls spins for them. 

Miss Cunliffe’s Auxiliary Board meets 
with her in a corner of the big club 
auditorium shortly before noon. 

Mr. Durno has to cut the Kiwanis 
meeting short, as he and his assistants 
have one more important gathering be- 
fore the afternoon club program begins. 
It's the Lebanon U.S.O. Staff Confer- 
ence, which coordinates the activity and 
program of all U.S.O. agencies operating 
in the area. The Jewish Welfare Board 
operates a center locally, as well as the 
Y.M.C.A. The Y.W.C.A. has desk room 
at the club, and helps in many ways, 
sending workers frequently from its Har- 
risburg base. 

By one o'clock clusters of soldiers have 
begun drifting in the U.S.0.-Y.M.C.A. 
club. The main lobby, the big reading and 
music rooms, amply provided with deep 
chairs and comfortable settees, are soon 
sprinkled with animated groups, and the 
center of most groups is a pair or more of 
Helen Cunliffe’s G.S.O. girls. 

Bill Forbes’ tournaments evoke a high 
degree of interest, when they begin at two 
o'clock. There are rounds of singles, 
doubles, and mixed doubles, at the dozen 
table tennis courts, and twice that num- 
ber of close-fought contests at the chess 
and checker boards. 

At two-thirty a Chaplain brought in a 
two-truck party of sight-seers. Bill goes 
along as guide, on a “Round the City” 
tour. It lasts about an hour. The party 
returns to the city Y.M.C.A. 

Bill hastens from the Y.M.C.A. to his 
commercial art class, now meeting in a 
nearby studio. After a brief chat with the 
Instructor, a top-flight commercial artist 
of the community, Bill heads back to the 
clubhouse, where his Camera Club is due. 

More soldiers than some people think, 
really enjoy serious discussion groups and 
Bible study. The Fellowship Hour, now 
under way in front of the big fireplace in 
the lobby, is evidence in point. Bill joins 
the group, after suggesting today’s objec- 
lve to the boys of the Camera Club. 

The degree of emphasis on the spirit- 
val in all U.S.O. clubs the Y.M.C.A. con- 
(ucts is symbolized, effectively, by the 
teading tables at Lebanon. Stimulating 
material is readily at hand. The note is 
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unobtrusive, but it’s there. So is counsel 
and guidance at any time for any man 
of any faith. 

Helen Cunliffe has also been busy out- 
side the clubhouse, as well as in it, 
throughout the afternoon. Hospital visi- 
tation is a regular feature of many U.S.O. 
club programs. Saturday is an especially 
good time, since flowers will brighten 
the wards over the long week-end, always 
the hardest “stretch” for soldier casual- 
ties. The group of G. S. O. girls visiting 
the base hospital today is Catholic. Helen 
accompanied it. 


Representatives of the local newspaper | 


drop in to chat with Durno, during the 
evening, and take news notes. It’s an evi- 
dence of the way the paper backs U.S.O. 


The News-Times gives the center many 


a column each week. 

Taking entertainment direct to camp 
in these days of alerts and restricted 
leaves, is an increasing U.S.O. service. 
It is done only at the request of camp 
Morale Officers. Long before intermis- 
sion, Helen Cunliffe left the clubhouse 
dance with a group of G.S.O. “Minstrels.” 
They gave an informal entertainment at 
one of the Gap regimental recreation 





halls. Soon Helen hopes to have a num- | 


ber of “Unit”? programs and enough tal- 
ent to stage shows at several camp halls 
simultaneously. 

By midnight the clubhouse is empty 
of men in uniform. But the day’s work 
isn’t over yet, by any means, for the 
club staff. It will take the building super- 
intendent and his two janitors several 
long, arduous hours to tidy up. John 
Durno and Bill Forbes give them a hand. 
They'll reach home and bed by 1 a.m. 
Perhaps. 


(Continued from page 17) 


alcohol, as has become so common during 
recent years. This is not a lecture on tem- 
perance; it is just a reminder of certain 


| 


pertinent facts. One of the prime physi- | 


ological effects of alcohol is to stimulate 
the emotional, while depressing the intel- 
lectual. In other words, it steps on the gas 
while weakening the brakes. It is easy to 


see what effect this may have when mar- | 
riage partners are in intimate association | 
with others than their own husbands and | 


wives. 

The reader may believe that these and 
many other factors can contribute to 
making marriage work; and yet wonder 
whether they actually make possible such 


colorful dynamic romances as we have | 


spoken of. Do we ever actually see people 
who haven't spilled out all the thrills at 
the start of their marriage, as from a sort 
of over-stuffed Pandora’s box; but by tak- 
ing thought have gone on and experienced 
the ecstasy of love at maturer levels, the 
kind that lasts not for just an hour, not for 


just a day, not for just a year, but al-| 


ways? Of course we do. 

These folks are all about us; though 
they do not make the fuss over their hap- 
piness that the other kind do over their 
scandals and divorces. They may not be 
romantic-looking; but they are the people 
who seem to be enjoying life. 

Any two people who have loved each 
other well enough to marry, can have the 


kind of marriage we have been talking | 


about, if they are willing to pay the price.| L 
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YOUR FAMILY’S PROBLEM 
SOLVED BY THIS 


194? Free Book 





“THE GRIFFOM 


ALL important family questions answered 
fully in very latest book on ‘'How to Choose 
@ Memorial.’’ Problems of size, form, in- 
scription, placement, landscaping, ceme- 
tery laws treated in detail by foremost 
authorities. Twenty-four pages — hand- 
somely printed — fully illustrated — free. 
Find out now. Mail coupon below #oday. 
*THE GRIFFOM — One of many exclusive 1942 Rock 
of Ages designs identified by deep-etched trade-mark 
Guaranteed for your satisfaction. Compare Rock of 
Ages’ lasting brilliancy, life, and 
clean-cut finish in any climate. 
Available for every type of monu- 


ment work. ... Rock of Ages is 
sold only through our authorized 


\aGes/ Rock of Ages dealers — everywhere. 
ROCK OF AGES CORP. 
317 Great Quarry Road, Barre, Vermont 


__ Please send me without obligation your 
1942 book, "' How to Choose a Memorial.” 
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ENGRAVED BY RITTER 


Imagine an equisite box of choicest station- 
ery—in the tint you adore—engraved with 
your name—for only $3.95!...Truly you'd 
expect to pay from $7 to $10 for such letter 
smartness! Ideal for her who projects the 
same degree of style in her correspondence 
as in her dress! Just the gift for most any 
occasion, packed in its gorgeous red and gold 
box! ...There’s a man's size, too, that will 
make a remembrance he'll doubly appreciate 
—boxed in tan tweed. 


WHITE, IVORY, ORCHID, BLUE OR GRAY 
PAPER — ENGRAVINGS IN ANY COLOR, 
MOST ANY STYLE 


50 Sheets © 50 Envelopes $ 


32s 
Teenie CB 
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=== MAIL COUPON NOW = === 


1 ¢. W. RITTER CO., Dept. C100, 

! 2922 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

i Enclosed find check money order___for 
I boxes Engraved Personality Station- 
} ery at $3.95 a box postpaid. 
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FEEL LIKE A MILLION 


TAKE PAILLIPS 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 


& 


Want to start the day with a smile 
instead of a frown? Then don’t let your 
stomach go sour during the night be- 
cause of over-indulgence. Give that 
excessive acidity the one-two action of 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 

One-two action means that Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia is an efficient alkalizer 
and gentle laxative in one! It not only 
provides quick relief from the discom- 


fort of an upset stomach but also pro- 
motes mild yet thorough elimination. 
The next time your dinner disagrees 
with you—or after a gay party—try 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia, and wake 
up “feeling like a million.” Read the 
directions on the Milk of Magnesia 
package and take only as directed there- 
on oras prescribed 
by your physician. 


ONE-TWO ACTION 


1 NEUTRALIZES 


EXCESS , ACTS AS MILD LAXATIVE. 


STOMACH ACIDS — and 
does it almost quicker than it 
takes to tell. Rated among the 
most effective neutralizers of 
excess stomach acids known. 
Relieves that uneasy feeling of 
discomfort almost immediately. 


So gentile that it does not up- 
set the system and leave you feel- 
ing ‘tall wrung out’. Take it any 
time of the day because it does 
not act with embarrassing ur- 
gency. Many physicians recom- 
mend it for young children. There 
is no better mild laxative. 
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chance to work and learn how to work. 
When one of them cries out, “Oh, I’ve got 
a job!” it is with the same exaltation that 
the middle class boy waves his college 
diploma at his family. 

The buildings used by the resident 
centers are scattered here and there all 
over the country. As a denominational 
boarding school, seminary or academy 
slowly runs down to a dead stop, it is often 
taken over as a resident center. Reno- 
vating, painting, paper-hanging, outfitting, 
scrubbing, plumbing, furnishing on its own 
steam as it goes along, a group of money- 
less youth once more fill those empty 
shells with just what they were built to 
hold—American youth learning how to 
live and to work. The old dormitories 
once more have boys in one building, girls 
in another. In the large old kitchens, 
often on the very same ancient ranges, 
girls in aprons take turns in preparing 
vegetabies, in cooking and serving meals: 
boys wait on tables. The boys as well 
as the girls do their own laundry work. 
The rate of pay for each young person at 
a resident center in return for his daily 
productive four hours in shops or fields 
is generally about twenty-seven cents per 
day. Often this is the first money earned 
by these boys and girls. For poorer boys 
who come in to the center, just with the 
clothes they have on, the first purchase 
made is often a second shirt. And after 
that, the next purchase is often the pair 
of real shoes. 


Of course at present the young work- 
ers are now being pushed through spe- 
cialized, concentrated, machine-handling 
experience at top speed, and discharged in- 
to factories to hold jobs, often at the 
end of only three months of residence. 
Even now, striking results appear from 
brief experience of well-run group life, 
from the daily personal and human con- 
tacts with teaching adults, superior in cul- 
tivation and education to those formerly 
known by the youth. Boys and girls from 
isolated back-road farms go out to the 
modest economic independence of their 
first wage-earning work, with an incred- 
ibly greater ability to enjoy their fair 
share of the everyday conveniences and 
institutions provided by our society for 
its members. 

Td like to lay before Christian Herald 
readers a question suggested to me by the 
sudden appearance in our public school 
system, of this new educational institu- 
tion, for it is exactly that. It is this: 
shouldn’t we plan to try to keep as a 
permanent part of our ways of preparing 
our young folks to usefulness in the mod- 
ern industrial world, an institution which 
not only gives them definite, specialized, 
technical, industrial training, but also 
helps them become civilized members 0! 
a civilized society—and which, by*its very 
nature does this inexpensively? 

And when they left the door of such an 
institution, another door would be open 
to them—one or another work-study res!- 
dent school, where a student, by his own 
effort, could pay for his food, lodging and 
learning opportunities, as learning workers 
always used to pay. 

Why isn’t this a blue print worth the 
study of tax-paying citizens, parents, edu- 
cators and young people? 


; , d 5 ‘ ” 
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unimportant duties. Says someone: “O 
Thou who didst the vision send, and 
givest to each his task, and with the task 
sufficient strength, show us Thy will, we 
ask. Give us a conscience bold; give us 
a purpose true, that it may be our high- 
est joy our Father’s work to do.” 


Because Thou hast set us to serve 
Thee amid the things of time, help us 
to manifest the spirit of the eternal. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 16 | 


“THE THINGS THAT ARE FREELY 
GIVEN TO US.” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 2:7-16 


WE OFTEN see “No Admittance” 
or “Keep Out” posted conspicuously. 
Vet in Michigan there is a garden be- 
longing to a private home, which says, 
“Visitors Welcome.” The owner is 
justly proud of his garden, but he gets 
even more satisfaction from the pleas- 
ure which passers-by have derived from 
it. He has something there. It is not 
what we keep selfishly to ourselves that 
yields happiness, but what we share. 


Through the riches made ours in 
Christ Jesus, help us to be eager to 
share our blessings. Amen. 


1 WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17_ | 


“STAYED ON THEE.” 
READ ISAIAH 26:1-8 


Some days “get us down.” Every- 
thing goes wrong. Business is poor. 
Orders are slow in coming. People are 
careless, unpunctual, irritating. Much 
the same thing touches the home. 
Tradesmen fail to send orders on time. 
The telephone summons the busy woman 
to answer a wrong number. But why go 
on telling us what we know? To tell 
us what we need to know is better. 
When things go wrong, we must keep 
ourselves right. And the secret is a 
word of prayer, a quiet resolve, renewed 
contact with Christ. 


Dear Lord, we thank Thee that Thou 
knowest what life is like. Keep us strong 
in Thee. For Thy love's sake, Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, JUNE 18 } 


“THOU SHALT HAVE NO OTHER GODS.” 
READ EXODUS 20:1-7 


Tuat out-spoken disciple, William 
Lyon Phelps, formerly of Yale, says, 
“There is only one place in the human 
heart for religion—the first place. It 
must have that or nothing. It must 
either dominate a man’s life—be the 
Supreme, controlling factor, or it be- 
comes as ornamental as a graven image, 
and as powerless. . . . Either religion is 
the most vital of all truths, or else it 
stands for silly superstition.” Strong 
words, but true! When will we face the 
tremendous reality of God’s claims? 


Because Thou hast given Thy divine 
Son for us, O God, help us to give Thee 
ack the lives we owe. Amen. 
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{ FRIDAY, JUNE 19 1 


“THERE SHALL NO EVIL BEFALL THEE.” 
READ PSALM 91:1-11 


Is THE days of religious persecution in 
Scotland, a brave Covenanter, John 
Welsh, had to seek shelter at a cottage. 
Over the meal, he found that his host 
was commissioned to arrest any such 
rebels against the king’s commahds, and 
particularly one named John Welsh. “If 
you will come with me to a preaching 
service in the morning,” said Welsh, “I 
will hand him over to you.” At the 
gathering, the man found that his guest 
was Welsh. But he heard Christ’s call 
to the sinful. And instead of betraying 
Welsh to his enemies, he allied himseif 
with Christ’s cause. 


Banish all our fears, O Father. Help 
us to believe Thou knowest the way and 
its perils, and that Thou art mindful. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 20 | 


“FURNISHED UNTO ALL GOOD WORKS.” 
READ II TIMOTHY 3:10-17 


Gop has given us ability, and the 
chance to use it. An unidentified poet 
says: “Roll up your sleeves, man, and 
begin. Disarm misfortune with a grin. 
Let discontent not wag your chin—let 
gratitude. If folks don’t act as you should 
choose, remember life is varied. Use 
your commonsense; don’t get the blues 
—show latitude.” That is the way to 
make the best use of life. 


Help us, Divine Master, to put forth 
our best efforts that we may express our 
faith in deeds. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, JUNE 21 1 


“THE SPIRIT OF GOD IS IN MY 
NOSTRILS.” 
READ JOB 27:1-11 


WaerHer we realize it or not, ac- 
cording to the psychologist, our moods 
are often determined by the air and the 
way we breathe. When the air is defi- 
cient in oxygen, there is consequent de- 
pression, moodiness, and fear. Oxygen 
is essential to life. In the physical, we 
can secure unmeasured benefits by 
breathing pure air. But in the spiritual, 
the equivalent is equally true. We have 
only to open our lives to God’s spirit to 
find renewal and power. 


Breathe on me, Breath of God; fill 
me with life anew; that I may love 
what Thou dost love, and do what Thou 
wouldst do. Amen. 


{ MONDAY, JUNE 22 } 


“SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY.” 
READ MATTHEW 6:25-34 


Jeremy TAYLOR, a clergyman of 
many years ago, used to say: “Enjoy 
the blessings of the day, for this day 
only is ours; we are dead to yesterday, 
and we are not yet born to the morrow. 
But if we look abroad and bring into 
one day’s thoughts the evil of man, cer- 
tain and uncertain, what will be and 
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Service Prayer Book 


Compiled and Edited by 


The Rev. N. M. Ylvisaker 


MAJOR CHAPLAIN, O. R. C. 
President, Chaplains’ Association of the Army 
and Navy of the United States 


The perfect “‘going-away’’ book to give 
the service man from his church, pastor, 
youth group, parents, or friends. Conven- 
ient pocket size, brown or blue, Bible 
paper, flexible cover, 220 pages. 


35c each, $3.75 a dozen 


Order from your bookseller or from 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Book Department 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





“Four words 


LOVELY, 
MOVING, 
PENETRATING, 
ENHEARTENING, 


were in my mind increas- 
ingly as I read the delight- 
ful pages of 


RACHEL FIELD‘S 


And Now 
Tomorrow 


“I can think of no finer last 
volume, and no more adequate 
memorial for her fine spirit.” 


L. Wendell Fifield, Pastor 
Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

$2.75 at all bookstores, 


Maemillan @ New York 
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bilet Slave / 


It used to be hard, dis- 
agreeable work to scrub 
and scour the unsani- 
tary film and stains off 
toilet bowls. But no 
more! Sani-Flush does 
the job scientifically. 
Every application 
cleans away many re- 
curring toilet germs 
and a cause of toilet 
odors. Use Sani-Flush 
at least twice a week. 


My toilets 
GLEAM ! 


Don’t confuse Sani- 
Flush with ordinary 
cleansers. It works chemically. Cleans the 
hidden trap. (Also cleans out auto radia- 
tors thoroughly.) When used according 
to directions on the can— Sani-Flush 
cannot injure septic tanks or their 
action and is absolutely safe in all 
toilet connections 
and auto cooling 
systems. Sold every- 
where in two handy 
sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS TOILET a. > 


$ Guaraktoed bi 
BOWLS WITHOUT ‘Good Soeocrwa 
SCOURING 


fori DEFECTIVE OR oe 
S apventist THOS 


F Toilet 





New writers needed to re-write ideas 

in newspapers, magazines and books. * a F F 
aoe ndid opportunity ce _ into” 

ascinating writing field. ay bring 

you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. DETAILS 
Experience unnecessary. Write today for FREE 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. F-137, St. Louis, Mo. 





Earnings of Men and W poe on in the fascinating pro- 
fession of Swedish Massage 

$70 per week but oan pre fer to open their own 

offices, Large incomes. from Doctors, hospitals, 

sanitariums and private patients come to those 

who qualify through our training. The 

Army and vy need hundreds trained 

in massage. Write for Anatomy 


Charts and booklet—They’re FREE. | 


THE College of Swedish Massage 
30E.AdamsSt., Dpt. A65, Chicago 


a 2 


Quit Using Tobacco! 


Write for Free Booklet and Learn How. 
Results Guaranteed or money refunded. 


THE NEWELL COMPANY 
138 Clayton Station St. Louis, Mo. 


IMPROVE YOUR MINISTRY 


The 20 Lessons in Homiletics, published by U. S., give 
Ministers, S. S. Teachers, and Prayer Meeting ‘ian a 
new insight into fifteen methods of outlining and presenting 
Bible truths. FASTEN the truth while you PREACH it. 
Send $1. for these lessons and The Gospel Minister, 26 weeks. 
UNION BIBLE SEMINARY, Dept. 185-A, Westfield, Indiana 
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100,000 
Satisfied 
Users 


what will never be, our load will be as 
intolerable as it is uncertain.” That is 
true. 


O Lord, who art more concerned 
about our welfare than we realize, help 
us to live daily unto Thee. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, JUNE 23 l 


“WALK WORTHY OF THE LORD.” 
READ COLOSSIANS 1:1-11 


He WAS a wandering tinker. He had 
been given some household pans and 
vessels to repair. And the good woman 
watched him intent on his task. At last 
she said, “You are taking a lot of 
trouble with that pan.” “I have to,” the 
man replied. “You mean that you ex- 
pect to come this way often?” “Well, 
some other fellow will.” 


Because Thou hast committed Thy 
honor to our hands, help us, O Saviour, 
to live carefully. Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24 1 


“GOD IS A CONSUMING FIRE.” 
READ DEUTERONOMY 4:20-24 


By THE Bessemer process, pig-iron is 
converted into steel. All impurities and 
foreign substances like carbon, silicon, 
and sulphur are consumed. Then ac- 
cording to the purpose of the particular 
casting, the requisite amount of carbon 
can be determined. When we speak of 
God as a consuming fire, that does not 
awaken fear in the Christian heart. 
If the fires of affliction are found in 
life, it is only that we may be purified. 


“When through fiery trials thy path- 
way shall lie, My grace all sufficient 
shall be thy supply.” Amen. 


[__ THURSDAY, JUNE 23 __] 


“HE THAT DOETH THE WILL OF GOD 
ABIDETH FOR EVER.” 
READ I JOHN 2:8-17 


Oxsr thing, most of us desire, the 
world denies. That is a sense of per- 
manence. That is because the world it- 
self is constantly changing. Recall the 
great lines of Shakespeare: “The cloud- 
capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, the 
solemn temples, the great globe itself; 
yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve.” 
That ought to be sufficient reason why 
the Christian should not barter the true 
riches of God for the passing glamor and 
fleeting pleasure of the world. 


Great Christ, who hast shown us the 
way of life, help us to set our hearts on 
the things that abide. Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, JUNE 26 } 


“MEN OF LIKE PASSIONS.” 
READ ACTS 14:8-17 


Wz SELDOM realize that the well- 
known figures of the Scriptures were 
flesh and blood, and knew the trials we 
do. So was the “Uncle Tom” of Mrs. 
Stowe’s story. His name was Josiah 
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RHEUMATISM 


ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 

Why continue to suffer the agoniz. 

ing pains of these diseases when the 

usual remedies have failed. Learn 

= about a new, trustworthy, modern, 

non-surgical treatment method. This marvelous 

treatment is completely explained in Dr. Ball’s new 
FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 

BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7400 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





Good News for the HARD oF 


HEARING 


Make your home trial of the 

Vibraphone. No wires, batteries, 

attachments. Write for free illus- 

trated booklet describing this 

effective non-electric hearing aid. 
European Vibraphone Co. 

Dept. H-9, 4687 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 


RHEUMATISM 


Neglected piles, fistula and colon trou- 
bles often spread infection. Read about 
rheumatism and other chronic condi- 
tions. Write today for 122-page FREE 
BOOK. Learn facts. McCleary Clinic, 
638 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly In Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and em- 
barrass by slipping, dropping or wab- 
bling when you eat, laugh or talk? Just 
sprinkle a little FASTEETH on your 
plates. This alkaline (non-acid) powder 
holds false teeth more firmly and more 
comfortably. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Does not sour. Checks 
“plate odor’ (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


Have You 


Discovered? 


Christian Herald’s plan that offers 
you a pleasant way of making money 
in your spare time? One friend 
earned $70 in several hours through 
this plan. Other men and women 
are finding it a sure way to real 
earnings. There is no expense to 
you, no previous experience needed. 


You know Christian Herald and 
you know how valuable it is in 
your own life. Wouldn’t you like 
to introduce its splendid influence 
into the homes of others? Chris- 
tian Herald will pay you gener- 
ously for your help. 


If you want to turn your spare 
time into extra money just clip and 
mail the coupon below at once for 
full particulars. 


—-—-—-— USE THIS COUPON TODAY -~--~- 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Local Representatives Dept. Desk 62 
419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Let me_ know about your 
easy Money-Making Plan right away. 
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YOU CAN HAVE 
iN rae 
aT TNS 

BUSINESS 


During —_ reg sae: 

gency the “Home ront 
sinaiee ea? must remain strong. More 
catalog full of people are now recognizing 
money-making the stabilizing power of 
Christian influence. 


THE DEMAND FOR RELIGIOUS MERCHANDISE 
iS GREATER THAN EVER 


If you can give a little time plus a little 
effort you can render a good service and 
also enjoy profitable Christian business. 
New Scripture-text Everyday, Mother’s 
Day and Sympathy cards. Beautiful Wall 
Plaques, Bibles, Egermeier’s Bible Story 
Books, etc. Also items for men in service. 


TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS 
Dept. C-25 Sacramento, Calif. or Anderson, Ind. 


items 











DARWIN 


TULIPS 2” 


GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of shades 
and colors, including red, white, pink, 
lavender and yellow. Guaranteed to bloom 
next spring. Order Now — a postal 
card will do. Bulbs will be sent by 
% parcel post, C. O. D. at the right time 
for fall planting. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 

280 T.D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


ORDER NOW 


PAY NEXT FALL 


UU 








WHY DON’T YOU WRITE? 


Writing short stories, articles on business, hobbies, 
travels, sports, homemaking, decorating, etc., will ena- 
ble you to earn extra money. In your own home, on your 
own time, the New York Copy Desk Method teaches you 
how to write—the way newspaper men learn, by writing. 
Our unique ‘‘Writing Aptitude Test’’ tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities essential to success- 
ful writing. You'll enjoy this test. Write for it, without 
cost or obligation. 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Suite 528-H, One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Health Comes First 


40-page FREE BOOK—tells 
Colon Troubles, Constipation, Stomach Con- 
ditions, Piles, Fistula and other related ail- 
ments. Corrective treatments explained. 
Thornton & Minor Clinic, Suite 602, 926 
McGee, Kansas City, Mo. 


facts about 


& 


Bring Him 
to D. V. B ” 5 


No; DV.B.S;. is 
not a government 
agency—it’s your 
daily vacation 
Bible school. This summer you can pack 
your D.V.B.S.—with the help of a Moody 
correspondence course—and make it easier 
for yourself at the same time. 


Al you DO as a teacher is take ad- 


vantage of the thoroughly prepared 
textbooks. In classes of ten or more, the 
cniollment fee is cut in half. Send for 
our special plan for your D.V.B.S. 
Correspondence School Dept. H-420 


Moody Bible Institute 


153 INSTITUTE PLACE « CHICAGO 
Yes, send me information on your D.V.B.S. plan. 
Nome 






Street 





City and State 
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Henson. Escaping to Ontario, Canada, 
he preached the gospel, 
died. 
fellow believers triumphed, let our own 
hearts be strong. 


Through Thy grace, O Lord, help us 


to give Thee devoted following. Amen. 
{ SATURDAY, JUNE 27 1 


“T AM NOE... ..’ 
READ EXODUS 4:1-15 


Tue easiest thing to make is an ex- 
cuse—especially when we wish to avoid 
some known duty and when we want our 
way rather than God’s. When God called 
Moses to that mission of deliverance, 
instead of making excuses, pleading his 
unfitness, he should have counted on do- 
ing his best plus God. What about us? 
with resolve to be our best 
Amen. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 28 | 


“LO, I AM WITH YOU ALWAY.” 
READ MATTHEW 28:16-20 


Fire us 
for Thee. 


Oxe of Rubens’ pictures shows Christ 
being taken from the cross. He is dead. 
The women who cluster around are 
stricken with grief. Hope had died with 
Him. That were truly the case had He 
died as any other man. But He died to 
secure eternal redemption. Then He 
arose. 


We praise Thy name, O Christ. 
dost keep Thy promises. So 
Thee. Amen. 


: MONDAY, JUNE 29 1 


“HE THAT SPARED NOT HIS OWN 
OW, cake 
READ ROMANS 8:32-39 


Thou 
we bless 


Ir IS strange to hear Christian people 
speak of what they have to give, and 
give up, for Christ’s sake. If we had a 
truer idea of stewardship, we would see 
that we are entrusted with money to 
use to God’s glory. And says the wise 
man, “He is not foolish who gives away 
what he cannot keep to obtain what he 
cannot lose.” That applies also to life. 


Help us, O Divine Redeemer, 
ourselves fully to Thee. Amen. 


{ __ TUESDAY, JUNE 30 _} 


“BECAUSE OF UNBELIEF.” 
READ HEBREWS 4:4-12 


to give 


Do WE welcome the fuller light of 
God’s Spirit? Or do we prefer to be left 
alone, to live in quiet self-satisfaction? 
Dickens shows us Mr. Podsnap, in Our 
Mutual Friend. Ii any new thought or 
deep problem were brought to his notice, 
he would say. don’t want to know 
about it. I don’t choose to discuss it. 
I don’t admit it.” That is one way of 
disposing of truth, and also of the 
Divine challenge to our souls. 


Help us to open our hearts to Thee, 
O Lord. For Thy name’s sake, Amen. 


ertisers please 


and there he | 
So with the thought of how our | 


1018 S. Wabash Avenue 
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"Stories of Aymns 
We Love 


By Cefflia Margaret Rudin, M.A. 


DO YOU KNOW 


2>-That — eather o of **My Faith Looks 
Up To a descendent of 
Jobn ole P vriscilla, ‘Alden? 


.-That ‘‘Onward Christian Soldiers’’ 
was written one night foraS.S. march- 
ing song the next day? 

Whichof bind Fenny Crosby’s 8,000 
hymns are best known! 


ahd This work gives the human story be- 
ei bind 400 years of hymnody. Tenderly 

A and vividly written, 88 pages richly 
™ oA TM illustrated, only $1.00. 


Beautiful to give or to own. 
Order from your church supply house or write direct 
JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 
Publishers of **The Book of Life’’ 
Dept CH Chicago, Illinois 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 


supplied; Also family and town histories, maga- 
zine back numbers, etc. All subjects, all lan- 
Send us your list of wants—no obliga- 
We report promptly. Lowest prices. 
(Religious Books a Specialty) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


117 West 48th Street, Dept. 419,New York City 
(We also Buy Old Books and Magazines) 


rf HYMNS: 

sO 
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Song Solos 


Books Duets 

for Every WS ¢ Quartets 

Church Need and Trios 
2923-C Troost 


Kansas City, Mo. 


An annuity with the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church enables you to make 
a gift to missionary work and re- 
ceive a life income for yourself. 
FOR YOU: 

A guaranteed income that is un- 

changeable, safe and dependable. 
FOR OTHERS: 

4 share in bringing the Gospel 
of Christ unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth. 

a 
' 
' 
4 
i 
i 
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a 
1 
i 
i 
1 
i 
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Write for Booklet CH 





BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


\— of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a free copy of your 


annuity 
booklet “Living Gifts” 


Date of Birth 


An unbroken record of 65 years of continuous payments 
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B&L BALOPTICON 


Jucrease Dudeewtd in 


RELIGIOUS 
TEACHINGS 


A Bausch & Lomb Balopticon will in- 
crease interest in Sunday School and 
Church activities and add to the effective- 
ness of religious teachings. Subject material 
for still projection is readily available. ‘The 
Model LRM, for instance, will accommo- 
date lantern slides or opaque objects such 
as pages of books and magazines, post 
cards, snap shots, etc. 

Other B&L Balopticons are: 

Model ERM for opaque objects only 

Model B for lantern slides only 

2 x 2 projector for miniature slides, black and 
white and color. 

For complete information on the type of 
Balopticon to answer your requirements, 
write to Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 699 
St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 
i 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH 
& LOMB GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION 





IF YOU LIKE TO 
DRAW, 


Write for Talent Test (No Fee). Give age and occupation. 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., 
Dept. CS-52 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


FAT wats 
OFF. LIM es 


NO DRUGS—NO STARVATION 


in just 7 days—I'll prove I can help you take off 
10 to 20 or more pounds of excess weight if you 
follow my easy instructions. Reduce your “‘spare- 
tire’ waistline and bulging hips. Regain your attrac- 
tive, slender figure. Reduce the MODERN way. 


GET THIN TO MUSIC 
SA FEL Y— with WALLACE 


Records 


My method works hand in hand 
with nature. That’s why it brings 
such gratifying results and such a 
joyous state of health. You'll feel 
better the first day—you'll thrill to 
noticeable results the first week. 
Here’s an amazing offer to you. I'll 
takealltherisk,if you'll makethetest. 


Sent on 7 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


Don’t send a penny. Simply mail cou- 
pon. By return mail, postage prepaid, 
I'll send you my reducing record and 
lesson on 7 days’ FREE Trial. Sentin 
plainwrapper. Noobligation.Address 


WALLACE suite 679, 154 E. Erie St. Chicago 


Please send me free and postpaid your reducing 
record for 7 days’ free trial. This does not obligate 
me in any way. 





Radio Program 


Name 
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SKETCH or PAINT | 


COMMENTS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
For Sunday School Teachers 


Stanley B.Vandersall, D.D. 


JUNE 7 


| Calvary’s Message Through the Entire Year | 
HERE is something of a danger that | 
Good Friday may share the fate of | 
Easter, that it may be seriously observed | 


once during the year and then its message, 
as well as its place in the calendar, be for- 
gotten. But in the whole list of subjects 
of concern to mankind there are few that 
affect him so seriously as does the Sav- 
|iour’s death upon the cross. 

The Christian Church in America must 
| beware of losing its holiest objectives be- 
cause a national crisis is at hand. There 
are some who urge the Christian family 


to make any and all concessions for the | 


sake of winning the war. The seven-day 
|week is one of them—counting Sunday 
on a par with the other six days in work, 
| sports, demonstrations, and 


lower ideals. 


last words of the dying Saviour, and from 
them we can get an insight into His mind 
{and heart. Two were spoken to others, 
| two as if to Himself, and three in prayer 
to His Father. This is a very good pro- 
portion. 

The first, forgiveness. (Father, forgive 
|them, for they know not what they do.) 
|The second, salvation, (This day shalt 
|thou be with me in Paradise.) The third, 
love. (Woman, behold thy son; son, be- 
hold thy mother.) The fourth, depend- 
| ence. (Why hast thou forsaken me?) The 
fifth, suffering. (I thirst.) The sixth, 
completion. 





my spirit.) 


JUNE 14 
Jesus Christ; Is He Alive? 


OU want to find out that Jesus Christ | 


is alive? How shall you proceed? 
| Go first to the most authentic accounts: 
|the stories of eyewitnesses to the events 
|of the resurrection morning and the days 
| following. Pay attention particularly to 
the account in Luke 24. 
| Go next to the Book of Acts and to the 
| Letters in the New Testament. Discover 
the changes made in the disciples them- 
selves, from disappointed, defeated men 
to courageous leaders of the church. 

Go then to the leaders of the Christian 
|Church through the centuries. Survey 
their preaching. To a man they will 
think of Him, talk of Him, and work with 
| Him as a living Christ. 
| Go next to Christians—ordinary Chris- 
|tians—living today. When they call on 
Christ for help, do they think of Him as 
alive? In every case. 

Question ministers in their pulpits. Ask 
| service men fighting for their country who 
i is to whom they pray for strength and 
for guidance; find out from children about 
|to go to bed after a long day whose name 
they will mention at the bedside; seek 
from mothers, doctors, teachers, stu- 
dents,—Is Jesus Christ alive? Could a 
dead Christ deceive all these people? 


patriotism. | 
| The crisis, grave as it is, does not call for | 


The several Gospels record the seven | 


(It is finished.) The seventh, | 
commitment. (Into thy hands I commend | 





Help your children 


to know the happiness 


of helping others 


END for one of Mont Lawn’s banks 

to help little children grow to be 

more wholesome men and women: the 

children who put the money in the bank 

as well as the children who will receive 
the money. 


To allow children to grow without 
knowing something of the suffering 
and want of other children is to allow 
them to grow in selfishness—to cheat 
them of their rightful share in under- 
standing and charity. The child who 
makes sacrifice so that he can give to 
the poor has awakened to the fact that 
others need his protection and help— 
he knows his own good fortune and the 
joy of sharing it. Born and living in 
an atmosphere of ignorance, crime and 
brutality. the children of the slums 
know little but the horrors of life: 
their unclean homes offer no encour- 
agement to cleanliness but invite dis- 
ease and bad habits. Only through the 
interest and understanding of Chris- 
tian men and women can we hope to 
let these unfortunate children know 
that there is a better way of living. 


What finer thing can we do than train 
the children of our Sunday Schools. 
our Vacation Bible Classes and our 
homes to make sacrifice so that they 
can help the children of the slums: en- 
courage them to do without some little 
luxury, such as candy or a toy so that 
some poor, sick child can have a vaca- 
tion from hunger and unhappiness. 


Open the bank in July and again in 
August. Mail check or money order so 
that we can make immediate plans to 
send another child to Mont Lawn. Make 
the bank serve again. 


85 pays for a week’s vacation 
for a child. 


810 pays for 2 weeks’ vacation 
for a child. 


Christian Herald Children’s Home 
419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send 2 bank to help the chil- 


dren save to give a vacation to slum 
children. 


Name... 


eee eee sees eeeeseseseeeeere® 


Address... 


(These banks cost us about ten cents each 
to deliver, including packing and postage— 
if you feel that you would like to pay for 
yours, we would i glad to have you do so.) 
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JUNE 21 
The Increasing Task of the Church 


HE Great Commission (Matt. 28:16- 

20) is in a real sense the charter of 
the church, the purpose for which the 
church is organized, the blueprint of its 
building. 

Within the Great Commission there are 
four great verbs: go, disciple, baptize, 
teach. If the gospel is to be effective in 
the whole world of men, its believers 
must go, away from the places where the 
gospel is known to the places where it is 
not known. The teaching element is also 
important. Nobody can know the whole 
gospel by intuition; it must be taught by 
faithful believers. 

History has worked for and against the 
progress of the church. Discovery and 
civilization of many lands have opened 
them to the gospel, even though the way 
has not been easy. But war has blocked 
the path of missionary work, and in many 
ways has destroyed its results. The pres- 
ent war has created temporary havoc in 
many missions, first by cutting of the 
home bases of the church in Europe from 
colonial possessions in the Pacific; second, 
by conquering and devastating many 
strong Pacific mission fields. The United 
Nations have responded to the emergency 
and are carrying on as best they can, but 
war and the progress of the gospel do not 
go hand in hand. 

During the war the task of the church 
is to meet the emergency, maintain its 
high standards, and gird itself with 
money, plans, literature, and high purpose 
for the future. After the war, the de- 
mands for the gospel will be strong in the 
whole world. 


JUNE 28 
Five True Statements About Alcohol 


“WOU can’t believe everything you see 

or hear” was never. more true than 
it is today, for there are many, many de- 
ceptive lines of advertising referring to 
beverage alcohol. 

The First Truth. An alcoholic drink 
never gives one a lift, in spite of what the 
posters say. Alcohol is classed by scien- 
tists as a depressant. 

The Second Truth, Any alcoholic drink 
is never friendly to man. The one who 
drinks is neither healthier, nor happier 
than he would be without it. 

The Third Truth. Serving of beverage 
alcohol in the home is a dangerous prac- 
tice, especially in the presence of chil- 
dren or young people. 

The Fourth Truth, Neither radio, news- 
paper, nor billboard has altered the habit- 
forming effects of alcohol. This still is its 
most dangerous aspect. 

The Fifth Truth. Alcohol is the enemy 
of precision, accuracy, and safety. Auto- 
mobile registrars unitedly oppose alcohol 
for drivers. Employers refuse to have 
workmen handling costly machinery when 
those workmen are sub-normal in their 
mental reactions. 

_ Every class may well consider the par- 
ticular relations of alcohol to the prose- 
cution of the war, discussing these and 
similar questions: Should alcoholic drink 

ave any place in the training camps for 
selectees? Should civilian America sacri- 
fice the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 

Verages as a war-time measure? 
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Who would have dreamed that you would be in uniform? You and 
Sis and a million other girls. 

You've learned lots. About discipline and teamwork . . . things a 
girl can't get from just hockey and basketball. The thrill of 
helping America! (And knowing that Dad’s plenty proud of you!) 

But it wasn’t easy at first . . . remember? Especially on trying 
days of the month. You felt you just couldn't carry on! You 
wondered how other girls managed . . . why you were different. 


A lesson worth remembering 


It was Sis who came to your rescue! Did she sail into you the 
time you wanted to ditch the big reception for the boys at Camp! 
“Why be a deserter?” she said. “Change to Kotex sanitary napkins!” 

Why?... because Kotex is made in soft folds so it’s naturally less 
bulky . . . more comfortable . . . made to stay soft while wearing. 
A lot different from pads that only “feel” soft at first touch. 

Then Sis put you wise to the flat, ‘pressed ends of Kotex that 
keep your secret safe. To the moisture-resistant “‘safety-shield” 

that gives extra protection. 

So now you know why Kotex is more 
popular than all other brands of pads put 
together. Now you can keep going, keep 
smiling . . . every day! 


Le Be confident...comfortable...carefree 


— with Kotex’! 


| 


DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS?.. . what to do 
and not to do on “difficult days”? The new book- 
let, “As One Girl To Another” tells all. Mail 
name and address to P. O. Box 3434, Dept. CH-6, 
Chicago, for copy FREE. 

(*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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Edited by PAUL MAYNARD 


Two Letters From Catholics 


Westfield, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 

I am a priest of the Polish National 
Catholic Church and a reader of Christian 
Herald for the last five or six years. 

I have read Eleanor Hunter’s timely ar- 
ticle on “Does War Challenge Your Belief 
in God.” Have been very much impressed 
with it and wish to ask your kind permis- 
sion to have the article reprinted in our 
monthly magazine for young people, the 
“Youth’s Friend,” as well as to have it 
translated into the Polish language and 
published in our bi-weekly “Rola Boza.” 
I wish to do this to counteract the disbelief 
and religious despair spreading among the 
Polish people because of the terrible state 
of affairs in Europe and the world over. 

his war, with its oceans of devastation 
and cruelties, has strained to the utmose 
and in many cases completely shattered 
man’s faith in the Power and Love of God, 
in the prudence of prayer and worship. I 
have met a number of such people whose 
moral world has entirely collapsed leaving 
discouragement and scepticism where faith 
in God and belief in moral values reigned 
before. It is painful to know that there are 
Christian men and women who will not 
worship their God, because they have lest 
faith in the efficacy of worship and prayer, 
seeing how the meek and the pure of heart 
and the peace-loving are persecuted, mur- 
dered and destroyed by the beastly force of 
the Godless. Little wonder, therefore, that 
the simple-minded are perplexed and be- 
wildered, that they waver in their faith at 
a time when even the enlightened and the 
brave find it difficult to keep their spiritual 
equilibrium. 

It is the duty of the clergy of all de- 
nominations, of all Christian men and 
women, who have the necessary knowledge 
and ability to do so, to vindicate God and 
the principles of Christ religion, by helping 
our unfortunate brothers and understand 
the real reasons and the cause of the pres 
ent tragedy. It is our duty to work and 
battle on for a better world order in which 
the moral law and the code of Christian 
ethics will be respected and obeyed. 

W. J. Bryskiewicz 


Miami, Fla. 
Dear Editor: 

Have had the pleasure of reading a few 
copies of your paper. I enjoyed them to 
the utmost. I especially like the high 
Christian tone and true patriotic spirit of 
your editorials. I like the way you encour- 
age Christian and national unity. Would to 
God that all Christians did the same. I 
happen to be a Roman Catholic. I think 
there are true Christians in all denomina- 
tions and even some that are not even 
church members. 

For years, I longed for Church 
Unity. I don’t crave Church Unity so 
much as Church accord. If Christians 
would only work with each other instead of 
against each other, how nice it would be. 
I would not want Protestants to all come 
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over to the Catholics, nor the Catholics to 
all go over to the Protestants. I would like 
to see them unite—something like the 
United Churches of Canada. Of course, I 
cannot give details—I am just a layman. I 
am sure that such a union could be brought 
about and I think some day it will. What 
do you think about it? You must include 
the Catholics. 
George Hoyne 


Who would not want to live to see 
the day when all barriers between 
Christians were swept away? And it 
may be nearer than we think. 


Our Soldier-Cover 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

I am writing to you to ask you if you 
could send me four copies of the magazine 
for the month of May, as my son’s picture 
is on the cover. He is the soldier posing 
with the gift box and looking at the sock. I 
want to thank you for selecting his picture. 
Please let me know so I can send the 
money. I am the boy’s mother. Thank- 
ing you, 

Mrs. Margaret Dougherty 


We didn’t select his picture, Mrs. 
Dougherty, we selected him, as typi- 
cal of America’s young manhood, to 
pose for the picture we wanted. We 
are mighty glad to hear from his 
mother. 


From a Soldier-Reader 


Camp Blanding, Fla. 

Dear Editor: 
I have been a regular reader of the 
Christian Herald in the past. Since I am in 


the Army, I find it very difficult to pur- 
chase this magazine because of the small 
salary I receive. I have always found it 
very interesting and good reading. I won. 
der if you have a special fund which pays 
for subscriptions for soldiers who would 
like to continue reading your magazine but 
cannot afford the purchase price? 
Corp. Arthur Schussler 


Corp. Schussler has received his 
subscription—thanks to a generous 
reader. All subscriptions to men in 
uniform are $1.00 per year. Isn't 
there some soldier or chaplain you 
would like to have receive the maga- 
zine regularly? 


No Plagiarism Intended 


Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

Your magazine makes many mistakes. 
Recently there was an article about a little 
boy who had written a poem entitled ‘Who 
Has Seen.” Actually I think the poem was 
written by Christina Rosetti, but I am not 
sure. 


Mrs. H. Q. Miller 


We do not know by whom the 
poem was written but we are sure 
the boy who included it in the 
“Camp Trailer” had no intention of 
claiming authorship. Mrs. Miller 
has sent us the complete version. 

This poem was included in an ar- 
ticle by H. Hagedorn in the issue of 
Sept. 1941. It was taken from the 
“Camp Trailer” a little paper put 
out by the Mont Lawn children. 


Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I, 

But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing by. 


Who has seen the wind, 

Neither I nor you, 

But when the trees bow down their 
heads, 


The wind is passing through. 


Perhaps you can tell us the name 
of the author. 


Money invested in War Savings Bonds is safe. 


Money invested in War Savings Bonds 


grows. 


Money invested in War Savings Bonds is 
redeemable when needed. 


Money invested in War Savings Bonds means 
freedom for America. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS 


SUSE RE Ls 


Money invested in War Savings Bonds means 
liberation for all the enslaved peoples of 


the world. 
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Christian 
COLLEGES 


Founded in 1846 
Arnaud C. Marts, LL.D., President 


EXCELLENT EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


College courses can now be completed in 
two years and eight months. 
Courses are Offered in Liberal Arts, Biology, Physics, 
Chemistry, Engineering, Education, Commerce and Fi- 
nance; with specia’ fields in Pre-Medicine, Pre-Dentistry, 
Public Health Bacteriology. Botany, Laboratory Assist- 
ance, Laboratory Technology, Dramatics, Art, Govern- 
ment Service Pre-Law_ Journalism, Music, Social Work, 
Public Speaking, Pre-Ministry, and Defense Work. 
Restricted Enrollment of 1200 Resident Students. 
Extensive Intra-Mural Sports Program 
For further information, write to: 


The Department of Public Relations 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


Wheaton Collene 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IS 


OUR SAFEGUARD OF LIBERTY 
: New courses announced. Se 
ete Accelerated program en- (AAs 
F; ° ables degree to be earned —— 
Of in three years and three summers. 
\ Courses meeting war needs offered: 
Pilot Training, Radio, Navigation, 
Chemical Warfare, Electronics, 
Pre-Medical, War-Economics, 
Personnel Management, First 
Aid, Foods and Nutrition. Over 
400 course subjects in curriculum. 
New class enters June 27th. 


Ate 


ood Excuse 


Professor: “Why are you tardy this 
morning, Mr. Jones?” 
Jones: “Class started before I got 
here.” 
—Atlanta Constitution, 


| Just Try It 


“See if you can laugh that off,’ said 
the fat man’s wife as she wired a button 
on his vest. 

—Exchange. 
Correct Answer 


Bob: Do you know what termites do? 
Bill: Naw. 
Bob: That’s right. 

—Scholastic. 


| Any Objection? 


Fall Term Opens September 12, 1942 


Summer terms begin 
June 27 and July 25 


Bulletin Free— Address 
Box H-62 Wheaton, Illinois 


NORTHWESTERN JUNIOR 
COLLEGE AND ACADEMY 


Orange City, lowa 
Founded 1882. 


A 4-year Academy and A 2- 
year College. Co-education- 
al. Fully Accredited. Out- 
standing Record. Positively 
Christian. 


Jacob Heemstra, President 
Orange City, lowa 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 


Set in the Quiet Hills of Pennsylvania 
START IN JUNE—FINISH IN THREE YEARS 
HIGHEST SCHOLASTIC ACCREDITMENT 
Charles C. Ellis, President 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


DAVIDSON, N. C. 


Offers all advantages of a Christian College 
to young men of moderate circumstances 
Excellent R. O. T. C. Music Dept. with Credits 


a i 
WHEATON COLLEGE 


KEUKA COLLEGE wi2is 


KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 
Study-work program with individual guic 
Finger Lakes region. Liberal Arts. *h 
Christian atmosphere. High standards. M 
Office of Admissions: Miss Helen M. Space 


St. Olaf College — 


Northfield, Minnesota 
A Liberal Arts College of the Lutheran Church 





ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


Elizabethtown, Pa. 
Coeducational A. B. and B. S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Science, Education. Business 
A Church of the Brethren College 
Write Dept. K. A. C. Baugher, Fh.D., Pres. 
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Nervous Employer: “Thomas, I wish 
you wouldn’t whistle at your work.” 
Office Boy: “I ain’t working, sir. I’m 
only whistling.” 
—Exchange. 


Of Course She Wows Them 


Gertie: “What’s this I hear about you 
using a bewitching perfume to snare 
young men?” 

Mabel: “That’s right. 
beef and cabbage.” 


I cook corned 


—Exchange. 
Had Enough 


Fond Mother: “Well, Johnny, what did 
the music teacher think of your render- 
ing of the Morning, Noon, and Night 
Overture?” 

Johnny: “After I'd played a few bars 
he told me to call it a day!” 

—Enxchange. 


| Laconic Cal 


| Calvin Coolidge. 


| 
| 


When 


A reporter was interviewing President 
“Do you wish to say 
anything about Prohibition?” was the 
first question. 

“No.” 

“About the farm bloc?” 

“No.” 

“About the World Court?” 

“No.” 

The reporter turned to go. 

“By the way,” said Coolidge, “don’t 
quote me.” 

Stewart Anderson, Sparks of Laughter (Spruce). 


Some Schemer 


Wife: “It’s the furniture folks come for 
the piano, Henry.” 
Husband: “But I gave you the money 


|to pay the next installment.” 


“Yes, I know, dear; but don’t say any- 
thing. I’m going to pay them as soon as 
they get it downstairs. I’ve decided to 
have it in the sitting room.” 

—Exchange. 
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_____TFSCNONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


She Found Out 


Gladys—You’ve been the information 
clerk here for some time now; where do 
all the bugs go in the winter? 

Ben—Search me! 

Gladys—Thanks—I just wanted to 
know. 

—Exchange. 


Jail "Break" 


Guard: 
out, sir.” 

Warden: “Have you given the alarm?” 

Guard: “I sent for the doctor, I think 
it’s the measles.” 


“Ten prisoners have broken 


—Watchman-Examiner, 
Brief But Just as Permanent 


The bride had requested a short cere- 
mony. The minister turned to the groom: 

“Hav’er?” 

“Yess” 

“Hav’im?” 

“Yes.” 

“Hitched.” 

* —Exchange. 


The Right Nurse 


New Hospital Patient: “Say, doctor, I 
asked that nurse to put a hot-water bot- 
tle on my feet and she stuck up her nose 
and walked away.” 

Doctor: “What else could you expect? 
That was the head nurse.” 

Patient: “Oh, do they specialize that 
much? Then get me the foot nurse.” 


—Christian Advocate. 
Sort of Needed It 


She insisted on taking innumerable 
frocks with her, and they arrived at the 
station loaded with luggage. 

“T wish,” said the husband thought- 
fully, “that we’d brought the piano.” 

“You needn’t try to be sarcastic,” came 
the frigid reply. “It’s not a bit funny.” 

“T’m not trying to be funny.” he ex- 
plained, sadly. “I left the tickets on it.” 


—Exchange. 
Wonders of California 


A tourist was enjoying the wonders of 
California as pointed out by a native. 

“What beautiful grapefruit.”’ he said as 
they passed through a grove of citrus 
trees. 

“Oh, those lemons are a bit small due 
to a comparatively bad season,” eX 
plained the Californian. a 

“What are the enormous blossoms: 
questioned the tourists a little farther on. 

“Just a patch of dandelions,” answeret 
the guide. 

Presently they reached the Sacramento 
River. 

“Ah.” said the tourist, “someone's 1a- 
diator is leaking.” 
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